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T is much to the credit of the Labour Government that the competently. Hardly a public body of any kind, advisory, in4 
f the Bank first crucial year of reconversion has been so comparatively _vestigatory or executive, is appointed without trade union mem- 
s inclusiv® | free from industrial disputes. But all is not wholly well on bers. The trade union movement was not given de jure repre- 
Manager. / the industrial front. There has been a coincidence of events sentation on the National Coal Board, but its de facto member- 
in recent weeks which are disquieting in their nature, even if ship establishes a formidable precedent. Not only do the Work- 
they are still of minor importance by any quantitative measure. ing Parties all have trade union members, but the more per- 
' It was a legitimate expectation that a Labour victory at the manent industrial Boards which are clearly going to be the 
polls would be followed by a period of consolidation by the main (and perhaps the only) result of the Working Parties’ 
| Trade Unions of their position in the political and economic investigations will also, in the great majority of cases, be of 
structure of the country. Actually, a twofold, and largely con- tripartite structure. 
| tadictory, movement seems to be taking place. On the one Perhaps the most spectacular victory for trade union doctrine, 


| hand, vis-a-vis the state, the unions are certainly advancing to- however, is the decision announced this week by the London 
wards the position of a separate estate of the realm. On the other, Passenger Transport Board that it intends to require its em- 
vis-a-vis their members, the official hierarchy of the unions ployees, as a condition of their employment, to be members, 
appears to be losing ground. The more the unions are officially not merely of a trade union of their own choosing, but of one 
recognised, the more—or so it would seem—they are unofficially particular union. Certain employees who are members of a 
defied by their members. minority union have been given notices of dismissal. It is easy, 
The formal victories of the unions in the past twelve months to see why the “closed shop” should be an objective of union 
have been many. The Trade Disputes Act of 1926 has, at their pressure, and there is some justice in the complaint that em- 





att ae behest, been swept away without any inquiry into whether any _ ployees who are not members of unions enjoy all the advantages 
E.17 of its provisions deserved—be it only by accident—to be pre- that the unions secure without contributing to the cost of the 
—— 


caren, LD, | Setved. They have established a claim to a share of public necessary organisation. It is also possible to understand why {he 
4, 1946. Offices which runs far in advance of their ability to fill them employer can sometimes be persuaded to accept such an alias 
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ment. In the present instance, to put it bluntly, the London 
Passenger Transport Board prefers to coerce a small minority of 
its workers rather than to force a strike by the great majority. It 
is an attitude that is as prudent as it is unheroic. 

But there is a principle of fundamental importance at stake. 
The dream of a society that would exert no personal compulsions 
on its citizens is somewhat faded in these days when the state 
exercises a whole array of compulsions from vaccination to 
military service. But it is essential to cling to the principle that 
these compulsions should be exercised by the state alone, with 
all the attendant apparatus of Parliamentary supervision, pubiic 
discussion and aprfeal to impartial courts of law. To farm out to 
private organisations the right to impose compulsion, to do so 
with open ‘eyes and in the full light of day, would be the begin- 
ning of the end of the free society. This is why the community 
ought always to look with a very jaundiced eye on any of the 
manifestations of the “closed shop ” principle. For an employer 
to say, when a substantial majority of his employees have joined 
one union, that he will not conduct collective bargaining with 
any other body is perhaps legitimate. For an employer to insist 
that his employees must be members of a union, while leaving 
them free to choose which one, is already verging on an infringe- 
ment of liberty, though it does leave the individual worker—like 
the few thousand members of the National Passenger Workers’ 
Union who work for the LPTB—with some avenue of escape. 
But to go as far as the LPTB and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union propose to go—to make every worker choose 
between unemployment and membership of a union he may 
detest, and which may refuse to have him—is to go altogether 
too far. The union is perpetrating a tyranny and the Board is 
condoning it. 

Public opinion might be less suspicious of these infringements 
of personal liberty if it were more sure that they would serve the 
general interest, even if only indirectly, as well as the interest 
of the unions. But the assumption, so readily made in Labour 
circles, that any association of workers must ipso facto work fo- 
the common good of the community, has never been very con- 
vincing to the general public. It is true that there has been a 
very great improvement in the past twenty years in the sense of 
responsibility of union leaders. This change is neither to be 
decried nor underrated. But just how far has it changed 
the essential nature of the trade unions as deliberately 
self-seeking organisations? How far does it affect the rank 
and file as well as the articulate leaders? Every now 
and then something happens that arouses doubts about the 
answers that should be given to these questions. Consider, for 
example, the current dispute in the printing industry which has 
delayed the publication of the last two issues of The Economist 
and will doubtless have the same effect this week and for some 
weeks to come. This journal is too intimately concerned with 
the outcome of the dispute to be able to lay claim to an unbiased 


New War of Religion? 


EEN now after a year of peace, the three great centres of 
opposition to Hitlerism—the concentration camps, the 
resistance movements and the Allied armies—must seem chiefly 
remarkable for the extraordinary variety of men, nations and 
classes that were held together by the common purpose of de- 
feating the Nazis. Liberal and royalist, worker and employer, 
ew and Gentile, Catholic and Communist suffered the same 
imprisonment, endured the same tortures and fought in the 
same trench. Yet they came together with no record of co- 
operation ; on the contrary, most of them had stopped fighting 
each other only when the need to fight Hitler could no longer 
be postponed. And between no two of these strange com- 
panions in adversity were the divisions so great as between the 
Communists and the Roman Catholic Church. In the deepest 
sense, their rivalry was the rivalry of rival religions, for Marxism 
claims, in excluding God and the supernatural, to give a com- 
ete picture of man’s environment, purpose and destiny, while 
atholicism is the most exclusive and dogmatic statement of 
the Christian faith in a divinely created and God-centred 
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opinion on the merits of the matters at issue. But it is Pethay = 
permissible to draw attention to the nature of the meth | ing mas 
chosen by the printing trade unions to pursue it. The up; Catholic 
in effect, assumed, at the time of the last settlement of wa | movem 
rates, an obligation not to press for higher wages until the endy | Commu 
a period that has not yet expired and, by extension, not to str}, | society 
in support of a wage claim. Being thus inhibited from ag: shrivel 
for higher wages, they are now applying for a 40-hour weg | some C 
which is substantially the same thing, since the effect, in g.} real ad 
overwhelming majority of cases, would not be to reduce ty.) —had ' 
actual hours of work, but simply to introduce overtime Fates yj parties 
pay five hours earlier. And in support of this claim, the me The 
are not striking, but they are refusing to work overtime ay | -Hitleris 
refusing to allow harassed editors to start any of the procesg, | betwee 
of printing a minute earlier than usual. In short, although ther | _ rapidly 
was a promise not to strike for higher wages, a claim, th | Wester 
effect of which would be indistinguishable from a rise in deterio 
rates, is being pressed by a withdrawal of labour which, if not, | simply 
strike, is very nearly as disorganising. Incidents such as thy | of incr 
make even the most favourably disposed onlooker wonder why | will, a 
prospect there is of agreements made by trade unions bein | their f 
honoured in the spirit as well as in the strict letter. betwee 
Moreover, a very similar question of accountability is raised | of the 
by the epidemic of unofficial strikes. The officials are the se | traditi 
vants of the membership; they can exercise “leadership” | Catho 
only within narrow limits. If they become “ responsible” and } the rit 
“statesmanlike,” either out of loyalty to a Labour Govem.| given 
ment or because they realise the necessity to take account of ; Ruthe 
the social and economic consequences of their actions—in short, | the li 
if they begin to act, as outsiders always say that trade union | have 
leaders should act, they run, in strict proportion, the risk of | religic 
being dismissed. For there is somebody after every official’; | of Cr 
job, and to the charge of moderation in pressing the union’s | the sc 
claim, he has no defence. Bu 
There is a dilemma here that has never been faced. Th} ere, 
unions cannot take their place de jure as one of the recognised | Gove 
estates of the realm unless they can be relied upon to see the | wher 
interest of the whole community and to ensue it. - But to ak} West 
this of the unions may be to ask of them something that is!  yario 
contrary to their fundamental nature. May be ; for these issuer | every 
are not yet established, one way or the other. The question | West 
is whether the trade union movement can breed not merely ie- |  Soyii 
sponsible leaders but responsible rank and file, ready to see Chur 
themselves and their actions as parts of a whole much larger \ the » 
and more worthy than themselves. It is a question that cannot | their 
be answered at once. But it will have to be answered before the | the 
Labour movement can permanently make good its claim to be | to th 
built into the structure of the state. For the British peopl} the 1 
with whom the ultimate verdict lies, will be as insistent on publi: | jts 5 
spirit in those who would rule them as they are ready to show! — Jn 
it themselves. | need 
the | 
care 
desy 
) den 
| exte 
. : ) whi 
universe. And this fundamental conflict had reappeared at| jn ¢ 
every level of social and political life—in economics in the’ gay 
conflict between public and private ownership, in politics it ger 
the rival claims of Church and State to exclusive authority, in| jef, 
culture in the clash between the Catholic tradition of the West the 
and the Orthodox, Slav culture of Eastern Europe. con 
Yet in the last period of the war and even for a few months yoy 
after the Nazis’ defeat, it seemed possible that, just as the pre- | Ca 
viously divided Anglo-Saxons and Russians were now seeking} an 
to co-operate for peace, the Communists and the Catholics} an 
might at least maintain a truce. There were repeated rumours | fy, 


that the Vatican, with its traditional tolerance of established 
governments and concern for the Soviet Government’s newly 
acquired Catholic subjects in Lithuania, Poland and Galicia, 
might be seeking to negotiate a Concordat. The Soviet authori- | 
ties on their side made an apparent effort, on entering Poland, . 
to minimise religious friction. But perhaps even more striking | 
was the growing concern among a number of Catholic 
thinkers and leaders over the Church’s alienation from the work- 
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‘ag masses of Europe and at the traditional conservatism of 
Catholic teaching. Only in rare and eccentric cases did this 
movement of opinion lead to the belief that Catholicism and 
Communism could co-operate in order to bring about a classless 
society (a small group of Catholic Communists in Italy soon 
shrivelled under the Vatican’s disapproving eye) but it led 
some Catholic groups, particularly in France, to argue that their 
real adversaries lay to the Right (which in Germany—or Spain 
—had degenerated into Fascism) and that they would not be 
parties to any anti-Communist crusade. 

The possibility that the common experience of opposing 
Hitlerism would make any immediate change in the relations 
between Catholics and Communists has faded even more 
rapidly than the still flickering hope that the Russians and their 
Western Allies can work together. Indeed, in a sense the 
deterioration of the relations between Russia and the Vatican is 
simply one facet—though a vital one—of the general picture 
of increasing disunity in Europe. As suspicion, clumsiness, ill 
will, ambition and rival imperialisms have steadily extended 
their fatal domination in this last unhappy year, the relations 
between Rome and Moscow have grown steadily worse. One 
of the first signals of conflict was the violent resurgence of the 
traditional Russian Orthodox attitude towards the Uniate 
Catholics in the Ukraine—a community which, while retaining 
the rites of the Orthodox Church, has for three of four centuries 
given allegiance to Rome. The Uniate Catholics of Galicia and 
Ruthenia have been put under the strongest pressure to restore 
the link with Moscow and many of their bishops and clergy 
have been deported. To a lesser extent, a similar conflict of 
religions has arisen in Jugoslavia, where the Catholic clergy 
of Croatia and Slovenia are, the guiltless with the guilty, made 
the scapegoats of Pavelio’s Ustashi regime. 

But the conflict between Catholicism and Orthodoxy is, as it 
were, only a footnote to the general conflict between the Soviet 
Government and the Catholic Church. In Eastern Europe, 
where Russian forces are in occupation, the conflict is direct. In 
Western Europe it is carried on—less aggressively—by the 
various Communist parties. But everywhere it is present and 
everywhere it is growing more intense and all pervasive. The 
Western Europe it is carried on—less aggressively—by the 
Soviet attack is designed to reduce the institutional life of the 
Church and thus lessen its influence, It takes a variety of forms: 
the withdrawal of state support for church schools, or even 
their total prohibition ; the confiscation of church estates ; and 
the dissolution of Catholic associations. This is in addition 
to the general threat that the Church sees in the extension of 
the totalitarian state, with its abolition of private property and 
its secret police methods. 

In Western Europe, where the division of parties and the 
need for coalition government has slowed the pace of change, 
the Catholic hierarchy and the Pope himself nevertheless watch 
carefully for each new potential manifestation of “state 
despotism.” Nor does the Church confine itself simply to 
denunciations. The last year has seen a sudden and startling 
extension of Catholic political activity. In every country in 
which an active opposition to the Left exists—which is virtually 
in every European country save Rumania, Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia—the Catholic Church is the pillar of the new con- 
servatism. Before the French referendum in May, most bishops 
left their flocks in no doubt about their wish to sec 
the Catholic voter follow the MRP in rejecting the proposed 
constitution. The Dutch bishops advised Dutch Catholics to 
vote for the Catholic State Party. The bishops of Sicily warned 
Catholic voters that to vote for parties based on materialism 
and the class struggle would be a sin. On the eve of the Italian 
and French elections in June, the Pope himself underlined the 
fundamental divergence between the Left and the Church. 

What is at issue ? It is to be decided whether . . . these two 

sister-nations of Latin culture, of more than millenniary 
Christian civilisation will continue to rest on the firm rock of 
Christianity, on the acknowledgment of a personal God, on belief 
in the spiritual dignity and the eternal destiny of man; or whether 
they will choose to entrust their lot for the future to the 
unfeeling omnipotence o! the materialistic State, without any 
ideals that stretch out beyond this world, without religion and 
without God. 
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The Communist reply to this determined opposition has beea 
a systematic and Europe-wide attempt to brand the Church a3 
the “ vanguard of world reaction.” Moscow radio, local Commu- 
nist leaders, the Communist press generally have plugged this 
theme throughout the summer usua!ly in almost identical terms. 
The variations on this theme are, first, that the Church is 
opposed to.all social progress, and such instances as Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s condemnation of the Hungarian land reform or 
the Pope’s warning against excessive nationalisation are taken up 
and quoted throughout Europe. Another yariation is the com- 
plaint that the Vatican has linked itself with American Big 
Business and is ready to stand beside the “ Anglo-Saxons” in 
their plans for the economic exploitation of Europe. The activi- 
ties of Cardinal Spellman or the supposed reliance of the Holy 
See upon American funds or the creation of five new American 
Cardinals are quoted indifferently to bear out the contention. 
But the most repeated variation is the identification of Catholi- 
cism with fascist reaction. “ Catholic” regimes in Spain and 
Portugal are opposing the working class. The Pope and th: 
Italian hierarchy threw their support behind the Monarchy. The 
Papacy is the friend of the Nazis and furthered their plans to 
Germanise Western Poland. The Catholic parties everywhere 
receive the ex-collaborationist vote. Catholics support the 
London Poles and tolerate the activities of General Anders’s 
underground army in Poland. So the indictment is drawn up 
and spread abroad by every means open to the Communists of 
influencing public opinion—from the whispering campaign to 
the official broadcast. 


¥ 


This profound and deepening struggle between Catholics and 
Communists should draw much more than a spectator’s interest 
from the other political and religious communities of Europe, 
for all of them are more or less involved in it and, behind all 
other issues, it may well be the decisive contest in Europe 
to-day. Already the polarisation which it is establishing in 
politics is threatening the continental parties of democratic 
socialism with schism and even the British Labour Party will 
find itself involved in the dispute to the extent that takes a 
position in European politics. Yet judgment is not easy to pass. 
On the one hand, it is becoming increasingly clear that Com- 
munist rule and Russian influence mean the suppression of 
liberty and democracy in any sense understandable in Western 
Europe. More, they apparently mean the establishment of 
police rule, forced labour, mass propaganda—in a word, the 
panoply of the totalitarian state. In opposing the establishment 
of such systems of government, the Catholic Church obviously 
has played (under the Nazis) and can play now a decisive part. 
The fact that its teaching is based on a complete philosophy of 
life gives it a strength, a unity and an appeal, all of which are 
lacking in the empirical conservatism or radicalism on which so 
much political thought in Europe is based. It is no coincidence 
that in the fight first against Nazi totalitarianism and now in the 
incipient struggle against Communist absolutism, the Catholics 
should have played and be playing a greater part than divided 
Social Democracy or failing liberalism. 

Yet the Catholic position is not simply one of defending the 
outposts of human freedom against the totalitarian advance. The 
Church shares the ambiguous position of all those who indulge 
in a total anti-Communist crusade. For although Communist 
rule is an evil thing, not all the social modifications made by 
Communism are evil, nor all the social structures attacked by 
Communism worthy of support. The misery of the destitute 
and the dispossessed, the land hunger of peasants under a feudal 
economy, the social irresponsibility, say, of landowners in Spain 
and Southern Italy or of the wealthy bourgeotsie in France, the 
irregularities and injustices of uncontrolled private enterprise— 
these are the social evils which feed the indignation and the 
class hatred fanned by Communism, and it is fatally easy to slip 
from a legitimate opposition to Communism to an illegitimate 
defence of the evils and the institutions which Communism can 
reasonably attack. 

The Catholic Church has not escaped this danger. In theory, 
its social teaching recognises the miseries of the industrial prole- 
tariat, suggests far-reaching remedies through the extension of, 
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property rights and the development of co-operation, and admits 
& measure of State aid and intervention to preserve economic 
prosperity and stability. But in practice, there appear to be 
two clearly marked and divergent streams of thought and action 
in the Catholic community. On the one hand, represented 
broadly speaking by Spanish and Irish Catholicism in the Old 
and New,Worlds, there is a powerful and very conservative trend 
which has the support of most of the higher clergy and appears 
to be strongly represented at the Vatican. This trend is 
“reactionary” in the literal sense of the word, since it looks 
backward to the Catholic Middle Ages, or to the baroque alii- 
ance of altar and throne, for its political models and regards the 
defence of whatever is left of these outworn systems as the best 
bulwark against Communism. Such an outlook is clearly strong 
in Spain and Portugal and parts of Latin America. It helps to 
explain the Vatican’s support for the Italian Monarchy and the 
suspicion with which many of the Hungarian and Polish bishops 
greeted the abolition of the feudal estates in their countries. 

The other trend in the Catholic community is strongest in 
Western Europe and has its centre both of intellectual leader- 
ship and of practical achievement in France. This movement 
of Social Catholicism rejects no less strongly than Communism 
the anachronisms of feudalism and the injustice and instability of 
industrial capitalism. It seeks and has found a certain follow- 
ing among the working classes and it is ready to go a certain way 
with the Socialists in supporting State control, although it sees 
in the extension of property and in the co-operative movement 
the freeing of the worker from the slavery both of the employer 
and of the State. The existence of this movement enabled the 
Catholics to take the lead in the French resistance and it has 
since played a large part in the foundation of the MRP. A 
similar outlook exists in the Left wing of the Italian Christian 
Democrats (who voted against the monarchy) and in smaller 
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groups in Belgium and Holland. Nevertheless, this Left Wing y 
the Catholic political movement is the weaker, both in numb, 
and influence. It has the full support of only a few of 
higher clergy and of only one or two religious onde, 
(notably the Dominicans). It is not strong enough to preserp 
the Catholic parties of the West from suffering painfully fro, 
a divided soul, for the pressure of the hierarchy on them push, 
them towards the Right and they attract Right wing voters why 
are not only anti-Communist, but are also opposed to soci 
change in every form. This Right wing holds the Cathol 
parties back from really close co-operation with the Sociy 
Democrats, who might be their allies in an anti-Communiy 
struggle which was not at the same time anti-social and ant. 
democratic. And this inhibition in turn affects the Socialisy, 
who, torn between a Marxist and a democratic wing of they 
own, finally tend to lose their working-class supporters to th 
Communists in the belief that to co-operate with the Catholig 
would be to come to terms with “ reaction.” Thus the polaris. 
tion of politics grows more intense and the groups which mi 
have spanned the gulf grow weaker and more divided. 

It cannot be said, therefore, either that an abatement of the 
growing ideological struggle in Europe is on the horizon 
that the advance of both sides towards extremes is likely to hal 
If there is any escape from the dilemma of “ Red Revolution 
versus Black Reaction ” it is only to be found in Western Europe, 
where there exist Socialist parties (as in Britain and Holland) 
which have no strong anti-clerical bias, and Catholic parties (a 
in France or Italy) which are ready to envisage courageous social 
change. A working alliance between these parties to achieve a 
more closely integrated political and economic community in 
Western Europe might open up new social possibilities and 
establish new patterns of co-operation in the national and inter- 
national field. 


Outcasts 


HE report of the Curtis Committee, set up eighteen months 
ago to consider the provision made for children deprived 
of a normal home life, is expected shortly. The committee’s 
report will presumably be mainly concerned with the relative 
merits of boarding out and institutional care, of cottage homes 
and hostels. But it may also throw some light on the reasons 
why children have to be brought up in an abnormal environ- 
ment. There are many cases where homelessness is inevitable, 
for instance, where the children’s parents have died or have 
deserted them or have become incapable of looking after them 
through illness. But there are others where the children are 
committed to the care and protection of a local authority be- 
cause they come from “ problem families,” because their parents 
are considered unfit and unsuitable to look after them them- 
selves. What one would like to know is the proportions in 
each category in order to obtain some idea of the extent of the 
preventive measures that should be taken. 

Since children are rarely removed from their parents except 
as a last resort, the number of problem families is much larger 
than the number of children brought before the courts as in 
need of care and protection would suggest. But in the whole 
country they probably account for much less than half-a-million 
children. Yet they present a task that is out of all proportion 
to the smallness of their number. It is thus the quality of the 
problem that needs to be studied as well as the quantity. 

Some months ago, the result of an intensive study was pub- 
lished.* Three small groups of voluntary workers, the Pacifist 
Service Units in Liverpool, Manchester and Stepney, 

tried to bring to these “problem families” whatever help 

could be devised, to enable them to reach satisfactory living 

conditions and to restore them to self-respecting citizenship. 


Their report is a very human and impressive document, all the 
more convincing because of its authors’ modesty, and their 
willingness to face realities and to recognise their failures. Nor 


do they claim that they have defined the problem family and 
found a means of rehabilitation. But from the detailed case 
histories of the families helped by the Units, sometimes for a 
period of two years or more, a picture can be built up bit by 
bit ; and although, as the authors emphasise, each family seems 
to have its own peculiar complex of circumstances, it is at least 
possible to pick out some common characteristics. 


First there should be distinguished “ families with problems.” 
Take the caset of Mrs Pike, with four young children, 


who had lost her husband in a particularly terrible factory acci- 
dent, and a few weeks later had a complicated confinement 
The maximum compensation of £600 was being paid to her 
at the rate of £2 weekly and would therefore be exhausted long 
before her children grew up. No provisions were made for het 
welfare, though she had no friends and was completely shattered. 
Our help was devoted to creating as much comfort as possible 
and sustaining her through months of complete despair. Now 
that she is in better health and has recovered from her initial 
shock, she is able to manage with very little assistance. 


The authors include cases like this in their report because if 


assistance of the sort given by the Units were not forthcoming, | 


it is highly probable that the families concerned would become 
so depressed by the weight of their difficulties that they would 
sink to the level of problem families. But there is also a 
moral for present-day legislators. This case shows how 
important it is not to regard social security as achieved through 
the grant of insurance benefits or assistance payments. To 
ensure a family a minimum income on the subsistence level 
will suffice if the family can rise higher by its own exertions. 
But when the foundation of their lives has been knocked away, 
as in the case of Mrs Pike, something far more personal is 
needed than a cash voucher payable at an office of the Ministry 
of National Insurance. 


The great majority, however, of the cases helped by the 





* Problem Families. 


: ; An Experiment in Social Rehabilitation. 
Pacifist Service Units. 6d. 


2s. 


_ t For reasons of space, it is impossible to quote the case histories 
in full. An abbreviated version of the salient facts is therefore given. 
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Units and recorded in their report were problem families proper 
For instance, there was the Rogers family. 


The first five years of married life passed happily enough, 
the family living with Mrs Rogers’s aunt in a relatively com- 
fortable home. When war broke out, Mr Rogers joined up 
and was drafted abroad shortly after the birth of the fourth 
child. Then the aunt died, leaving Mrs Rogers alone with the 
children. She responded badly to this test of her character. 
The children were soon beyond her control, and the home 
grew dirtier as the children became more neglected. She had 
no idea how to spend economically ; the clock, some of the 
furniture and bedding were pawned, and eventually she was 
evicted for failure to pay the rent. The house to which sh2 
moved had been blitzed the previous year and no cleaning had 
been done since. When the Unit were called in, they found 
that Mrs. Rogers stayed in bed until ten or eleven; that she 
neither cooked nor cleaned ; that only one of the five bedrooms 
was in use and it contained two beds—one without a mattress, 
the other filthy, covered only by a ragged quilt and an oid 
overcoat ; that there was excrement on the floor, left for days 
at a time ; that there was little furniture, practically no cooking 
or cleaning utensils, crockery or cutlery, no gas stove and no 
light ; that the entire family had recently been in hospital with 
scabies. 
The case history then describes the help given by the Unit— 
how they scrubbed, cleaned and distempered; how they 
decorated the rooms, repaired the furniture and sprayed the 
fleas ; how they procured clothing and bedding ; how they got 
the children sent to a new school, to give them a fresh start ; 
how they discussed Mrs Rogers’ household budget, established 
it on a sound basis and helped her to save ; how they gradually 
helped her to attain her former standards ; how they healed the 
breach with her husband, caused by her deterioration. 

There are other similar cases where the Unit was able to 
achieve rehabilitation, to a greater or less degree. But there 
was also the case of the Gordons. 


Mrs Gordon had been almost uncontrollable as a child and 
had spent several years in a children’s home. She was married 
before the age of 17, already pregnant. This first child was 
brought up by his grandparents, and after going to approved 
schools and to Borstal is now in and out of prison. Of the 
seven subsequent children, the last was illegitimate. At her best, 
Mrs Gordon is a vivacious, humorous and peculiarly attractive 
personality ; at her worst, a vicious and licentious maniac. When 
the Unit were introduced to the family, she had already deserted 
them several times and was then separated from her husband. 
There was no bed in the house, and the children were sleeping 
on filthy rags in a corner of the room. All had scabies, none 
had attended school for several months. Mrs Gordon had paid 
two weeks’ rent in six months. 


Then follows a long account of the Unit’s efforts with this 
family. 
The physical situation was tackled first. The bedroom was 


cleaned—starting with shovels—and beds, bedding and clothes 
provided. As a result, the children’s conditions were never 
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again so bad ; but Mrs Gordon’s instability soon became appar- 
ent, and the Unit persuaded her to allow the removal of Billy, 
aged 7, and Joan, aged 9, who were sent to a hostel for difficult 
evacuees, where they proved to be sturdy, intelligent and 
imaginative children. The eldest girl, Agnes, lived the life of 
a prostitute with her mother’s knowledge and encouragement, 
and contracted vencreal disease, for which she refused to con- 
tinue treatment. Eventually she was sent to an approved school 
after the Unit had established that she was still a juvenile. As 
there was danger of the second daughter, aged 13, going the 
Same way, she was removed, with the consent of her father, 
who had in the meantime returned home, and sent to a training 
colony. Finally, Mrs Gordon, whose own prostitution was 
established, deserted the remaining three little girls, aged 2, 4, 
and 6, for whom the Unit had to provide shelter at a moment’s 
notice. The Unit’s subsequent work consisted of protecting the 
children from further influence from their mother, who on one 
occasion abducted Joan and took her to a disorderly house. 


Between the success achieved with the Rogers family and 
the failure of similar efforts with the Gordons, lie a number of 
cases on the borderline between success and failure, where only 
constant assistance prevented a relapse. The reason for success 
in one case and failure in another cannot be finally established, 
but in the authors’ view it seems fairly certain that it lies ir 
the comparative mentalities of the parents, particularly of the 
mother. Where there is grave mental instability, as in the case 
of Mrs Gordon, or mental defect, even constant supervision 
seems unable to preserve the family as a unit. 


If this diagnosis is correct, the futility of sending such parents 
to prison for neglecting their children becomes apparent. In 
any case, the law can only operate when neglect or cruelty has 
been proved. Agnes Gordon had had venereal disease for several 
months before she was taken into legal protection. But 
although, in the case of this family, removal of the children was 
obviously necessary and inevitable, the Units’ guiding principle 
in all their cases was that the family life should be preserved, 
however unpropitious the circumstances appeared at first sight. 
In this, they were indisputably right. Children need affection 
much more than they need care and protection. It is only when 
the instinctive bond between parents and children is lacking, or 
irreparably weakened by the evil conditions of the home, that 
the break-up of the family should be considered. Even then, the 
children should, if possibie, be removed with the consent and 
co-operation of the parents, and as a temporary measure, rather 
than after an appearance in court. 


It may be asked why it should be thought worth while to spend 
all this effort on the problem families when the rewards, even in 
a successful case, are so very small. Surely, it might be argued, 
it would be more profitable to reserve the social services for 
those who can best benefit by them instead of wasting so rela- 
tively large a proportion on those who are likely to remain a 
liability of the community. Natural humanity apart, it is in the 
community’s own interests that the attempt at rehabilitation 
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should be made. It is in the homes of the problem families that central and local government whose business it is to tackle ae 
the dirt diseases flourish and from which they spread to other whole family, in all its circumstances, and all the time? | i, There 
families. From these homes come the third category of cases no job for anyone whose sphere of work is limited by depart. expert f 
helped by the Units: “problems without families”—the un- mental rules, who works for a 40-hour week—the authors of the quality 
employable youths, the work-shy vagrants, the chronic prison report comment ruefully on how Mrs Gordon, with malice afore. machine 
population, and the young women, from whom the Units could thought, always staged her crises at the week-end—and who can to a nev 
obtain little or no response, whose prostitution spreads the refuse an unpleasant task because it is not part of the contract of moving 
venereal disease which they acquire at an early age and com- service. already 
pletely ignore. The cost to the community of the problem But if the community is to rely, as at present seems inevitable in their 
families is even greater if they are untreated than if they are. on voluntary effort, such as that of the Units, it can at least insig transpor 
And their high birth-rate, in an age of falling birth-rates all round that they should be given every assistance, financial and other, indigen< 
them, will mean that each generation will have a higher propor- _to carry out their self-imposed task. Above all, it has an obliga. of perse 
tion of physically and mentally stunted children who will grow tion to cease regarding these problem families as beyond al] The] 
up to become the parents of the next. human endeavour. At present, they are the outcasts of society, even by 
Who, however, is to make the attempt at rehabilitation? A  ostracised by their neighbours, ignored by their more fortunate can be 
striking fact that emerges from the Units’ report is the failure _ relatives, befriended by none—except such workers as the Units, hundres 
of the ordinary agencies of social welfare to make any headway. The children often dare not go to school because they are iabour 
Teachers may scold ; doctors, health visitors and sanitary in- humiliated by their teachers ; at the clinic they will be criticised well av 
spectors may expostulate ; the police may prosecute ; and magis- and blamed for what is not their fault. By their unblinking and obtaine 
trates may lecture—none has the slightest effect. The reason, unfailing acceptance of what they found, the Units obtained q | and de 
in the Units’ view, is that all these are not concerned with the human response among the most animal conditions. If others Soviet 
family as a family, but only with individual members of it—and whose work brings them in contact with these unfortunates to able 
what is the use of scolding a child for irregular and late attend- cannot show the same positive sympathy, if they cannot bring romp 
ance at school when the clock is in pawn and the mother stays in themselves to get down on their hands and knees and scrub, they ie 
bed most of the morning? Who is there among the officials of can at least refrain from venting their disgust. patriot 
first of 
with t 
The German Arsenal ling 
ditions 
way 0 
NFORMATION about the current production of armaments regards war industry is considered. When Germany attacked The s 
in the Soviet zone of Germany was released to the British Russia in 1941, the defensive strength of the Soviet Union had Russia 
Press on August 21st. These disclosures were not made until the been greatly strengthened by the development of arms produc- gratio 
reports, which have been accumulating for some time, had been tion centres in the Urals and Western Siberia. These centres highly 
carefully checked. The facts are indeed hardly a secret in Ger- were never approached by the German armies and were not in the 
many any longer—no more so than German rearmament in 1934. even subject to bombing from the air, so remote was their loca- places 
On the other hand, no direct official confirmation is possible tion in the interior of the Union’s vast territory. Thus, the them 
because the places concerned are not open to foreign inspec- Russian forces were able to retain a secure base of large-scale living 
tion. In May, following the Russian complaints that bodies of supply even after losing very important industrial regions to lively 
German troops were being maintained on a military footing in the invaders, and many factories were dismantled and removed ment 
the British zone, the Allied Control Council considered an eastward to escape capture and resume production on new a vel 
American proposal for a joint Allied Commission to inspect the sites. At the same time Russia received a large volume of sup- indus 
progress of disarmament in all the zones, but the project broke plies from Britain and the United States to supplement her ‘ Str 
down on the Russian refusal to include “industrial disarma- own war production, and German war production was kept eten 
ment ” within the scope of the investigation. Disturbing reports down by the ever-increasing Anglo-American bomber offensive a 
were then already current about the revived production of against enemy munition centres, particularly those of the Ruhr. Gern 
armaments in the Soviet zone contrary to the Potsdam Agree- The post-war position is less satisfactory for Russia. In the } 
ment. first place, Lease-Lend supplies from abroad have ceased, and ~ 
The publicity which has now been given to the East German in the eventuality of a conflict with the Western Powers would ' 
rearmament has almost exactly coincided in time with the formal naturally not be available. If Russia is to engage in an arma- ome 
abolition of the German Army, Navy and Air Force by the ments race on its own resources alone, there are serious diffi- he 
Control Council. There are no longer any German armed culties in the way. There are many indications that Russia is -. 
forces to receive-any of the products of the factories which suffering from a considerable degree of industrial exhaustion. f | 
were constructed or enlarged during the war to sustain the In the supreme effort which brought victory. machinery of all a 
immense military effort of the Wehrmacht. It is for a foreign kinds, and especially mechanical transport—rolling stock, motor es 
Power, one of Germany’s conquerors, that the wheels of war vehicles and river shipping—was subjected to extreme wear G : 
industry now turn. But at the time of the Potsdam Conference and tear, with no margin to take up, and the effects of this ne 
the Western Allies were anxious to ensure that Germany should are now being felt. Because of the great distances of Russia “ 
be disarmed, not only by the dissolution of all her military and large-scale industry has a special dependence on transport. and | = 
para-military forces and the abolition of military training, but present difficulties in the movement of materials are impeding for 
also by the abolition of all kinds of war industry, and even of the further development of heavy industries in the Soviet East ny 
industries which, though of civilian use, could easily be adapted while the devastated industrial areas of the Ukraine are still “ 
to war purposes. The resolve utterly to root out arms-produc- far from recovery. Russia has no foreign credits for the ” 
ing capacity from Germany was the reason, or at least the pre- restoration and expansion of its industry and must rely on its API 
text, for a scheme of de-industrialisation of the new Germany own production and on assets accruing in enemy countries on loc 
sO extreme as to endanger even its peace-time viability. In reparations account or seized as “war booty.” The latter G 
accordance with this conception of a Germany rendered incap- sources can theoretically be put to use by removal of plant to = 
able of making war it was laid down in Clause A 3 (b) of the Soviet territory or by production where they are. In the early tht 
Potsdam Agreement that “the maintenance and production of days of Soviet invasion and occupation in Central Europe for 
all aircraft, arms, munitions and implements of war shall be many factories were removed, and in Manchuria, where the the 
prevented,” while Clause B 11 provided that all plant for produc- Russians had no title to permanent occupation, removal of , 
tion of armamerits not removed by Allied nations under the valuable plant was extremely thorough. But as time went on, | in 
Reparations Plan “ shall be destroyed.” it was noticed that, in Germany at any rate, the tendency was is 
That Russia has strong reasons for wishing to exploit to refrain from removal in favour of production for reparations to} 
Germany in this particular way is evident if her situation as on the spot. by 
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There are good reasons for this policy. Even with the most 
expert packing and forwarding—and labour of the requisite 
quality is not _always available—delicate and expensive 
machinery, once installed, is never improved by being shifted 
to a new site two or three thousand miles away. Further, the 
moving of plant in bulk places an additional strain on the 
giready overworked Soviet transport system, and when set up 
in their new sites, the immigrant factories merely intensify the 
transport bottleneck difficulties which already affect 
indigenous industrial installations. Finally, there is the problem 
of personnel. 

The human factor clearly cannot be ignored in such a process, 
even by a totalitarian State. Unskilled and semi-skilled labour 
can be provided under compulsion, and Russia has many 
hundreds of thousands of German prisoners of war at work in 
labour gangs on Russian soil. But the Soviet authorities are 
well aware that skilled work of really high quality cannot be 
obtained in this way, least of all in scientific research, invention 
and designing ; positive incentives must be provided. The 
Soviet economic system at home offers the most lavish rewards 
to able scientists and technicians, and these are additional to the 
promptings of ideology and patriotism. For Germans, who 
cannot be expected to serve the Soviet Union from motives of 

triotism, the rewards can only be of a material kind and the 
first of these must be permission to remain in their homes 
with their own families. Some of them would no doubt be 
willing to emigrate with attractions of good salaries and con- 
ditions of work. But, whatever Russia could offer them in the 
way of salaries, it cannot offer them good living conditions. 
The shortage of housing accommodation was already acute in 
Russia before the war; it now precludes any substantial immi- 

tion not destined for the roughest kind of living. To quarter 
highly qualified German engineers, chemists and skilled workers 
in the shacks and hovels which house ordinary workers in such 
places as Magnitogorsk would be almost equivalent to sending 
them to prison ; on the other hand, to install them in the good 
living quarters reserved for the Soviet élite would produce a 
lively discontent among the elements which the Soviet Govern- 
ment can least afford to offend. These considerations add up to 
a very powerful argument in favour of exploiting German 
industry on the spot rather than moving it wholesale to Russia. 


Strategic considerations reinforce the economic case for local 
retention. During the war the eastward concentration of 
Russian war industry was a great advantage as long as the 
Germans were advancing; the Urals-Siberia zone lay beyond 
reach of air attack and the Russian communications with it 
shortened with retreat, while the Germans’ supply lines 
lengthened in hostile country as they advanced deeper into 
Russia. The position was reversed when it was the turn of 
the Russians to advance into Central Europe. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty tha: they managed to supply their armies 
from bases so far in the rear. Several times the Russian forces 
outran their supply services and were for a while pushed back ; 
in the last phase of the war it was the complete inability of the 
Germans to mount an effective counter-attack, mainly due to 
the disorganisation of their own communications and supplics 
under Allied air attack, which enabled the Russians to push 
forward so impetuously to their goals. Now that the Russians 
occupy Europe as far west as Thuringia and Lower Austria, the 
need for a strong forward base of military supply supplementary 
to the remote munition centres of inner Eurasia must be 
apparent to them, and it can nowhere be more conveniently 
located than in East Germany itself—with the industry of allied 
Czechoslovakia in support on its left flank. In the event of a 
war in Central Europe the Russian forces in Germany would 
thus enjoy a high degree of regional self-sufficiency, whether 
for attack or defence, and if they were to be forced to retreat, 
they would still have their own industry in reserve, as in 1941. 


The most important armaments production now going on 
in Soviet-occupied Germany, according to the published reports, 
is the output of V-2 rockets from the great underground fac- 
tories at Nordhausen and Niedersachswerfen east of Cassel, 
built for the purpose in the last two years of the war. When 
an American column reached Nordhausen in April of last year 
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materials were accumulated there for the manufacture of 2,000 
V-2 rockets and, if the war had continued through 1945, @ 
further expansion of long-range rocket production was planned. 
The secrets of the V-2 were made available to the Allies undes 
the surrender terms when Germany collapsed, and the principal 
Allied Powers are all now engaged in research and experiment 
to improve on the war-time V-2, and to design rockets of longer 
range, greater accuracy and less risk to the sender. The Ameri- 
cans have been experimenting in the uninhabited desert of 
New Mexico, which Providence has conveniently located within 
the borders of the United States, and similar experiments have 
been projected for the central desert of Australia, but have met 
with humanitarian protests on the ground of the danger to the 
small number of Australian aborigines who wander there. For 
experiments with rockets produced in East Germany there is 
Sweden for a target or transit area, and there does not seem to 
have been much concern over the fate of the aborigines. 


This rearmament in Germany, the evidence for which is now 
so strong as no longer to admit of reasonable doubt, is alarming 
not so much because the Russians are arming themselves—for 
the Western Powers are also replenishing their armouries and 
the Russians cannot be blamed for doing the same—but because 
it is being done in Germany, which is supposed to be under 
the joint military occupation of the victorious Allies. It is not, 
of course, Germans who are being armed, but if a great arma- 
ments industry is to exist in Germany in spite of the war-time 
Anglo-American purpose of carrying out a complete dis- 
armament, it follows logically that the military occupations must 
be regarded as permanent ; otherwise, Allied evacuation of Ger- 
many would leave a German Government in possession of a most 
formidable apparatus of war. If German war industry is not 
eliminated now, there is no prospect that it will be later. If aa 
Allied nation is to arm itself on German soil with the aid of 
German brains, it is no longer possible to conceal the fact that 
the occupation zones of Germany are for practical purposes the 
territories of the Powers that hold them and that their borders 
are strategic frontiers. 
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Express service to U.S.A. and Canada 


Arrangements are being made by which those of 
our readers in the United States and Canada who 
wish to do so may receive their copies of The 
Economist within a day or two of publication at a 
small increase in cost. 


It is proposed to despatch copies by air each week 
to New York to be mailed thence to all parts of the 
United States and Canada not later than the Monday 
following the date of publication in London. 


Air freight and other costs will raise the annual 
subscription for this service, which it is hoped to 
start in October, to $24. 


Readers who now receive their copy by direct 
postal subscription from us and wish to make the 
change should apply by airmail to The Publisher, The 
Economist, 15 Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2, 
who will send an account for the increase payable 
on the unexpired portion of the existing subscription. 
No remittance should be made until this account is 
received. Subscribers supplied by an agent are 
asked to notify that agent. 
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iat NOTES OF 


Somewhat inappropriately, the announcement that news- 
papers are to have more pages comes at the very height of the 
silly season, the first silly season, moreover, for eight long years. 
Before the war, this was the time of year when editors scratched 
their heads to find topics worthy of comment, when the most 
junior reporter could be pr2tty sure of obtaining space, and when 
the inveterate letter-writer would see his persistence rewarded. 
It was, above all, the time for stunts and cross-Channe] swims, 
the time when even the silliest feats of endurance would be 
assured of full publicity. Shortage of newsprint has spared 
mewspaper readers a great deal; the home news may be dull 
to-day, but it is not wholly ridiculous. 


The Economist, in the past, has not been immune from the 
effects of the silly season. A hundred years ago, with youthful 
exuberance, it could fill its pages with reports of murders and 
the movements of the Royal Family. In its staider days, before 
the late war, it turned instead to judicial appraisal of the feats 
of the ‘Queen Mary.’ In this month, too, it used to make 
careful analyses of road accidents, discussed the litter louts, dis- 
sected plans for improving road transport, and found a never- 
ending source of comment in London’s traffic problem. This 
year much of its old raw material of comment «is sull in short 
supply, and, having no sporting section, it cannot—or at least, 
as things are, does not—analyse Yorkshire’s apparent inability 
to fail to win the county cricket championship. With a touch 
of its old form, it can record a scheme for centralising the control 
of street lighting; but for the most part it can only continue 
to comment sadly on the same old strikes for the same old reasons, 
On wage disputes and on a still lower output of coal. 


But The Economist has also a foreign section. August, 1914; 
August, 1939; August, 1945 ; August, 1946--—Europe is still torn 
apart among rival powers, and the Balkans are still the focal 
point of dissension ; India is on the verge of civil war and China 
is in the throes of it; Ireland is at peace, but Palestine is on 
the path of rebellion. There is no Loch Ness monster at home, 
but there is an atom bomb abroad. Is this, after all, the silly 


season? 
x a x 


The Big Four and the Paris Conference 


It has now been decided that the Foreign Ministers of the 
Big Four will meet before the end of this week in an attempt to 
pull the Paris Conference out of the confusion and incoherence 
which have been characteristic of its recent proceedings. Hitherto 
Mr Byrnes has been opposed to meetings of the Big Four during 
the Conference on the ground that they would appear as an attempt 
to direct the Conference from above to the detriment of the rights 
of the smaller nations. But the general feeling in Paris has been 
that the Conference has been suffering from too little direction 
rather than too much and that, now the smaller nations have 
had ample opportunity to express their opinions and to propose 
amendments to the draft treaties, it is time for the Big Four to 
meet again and take stock of the situation. 


The great number of amendments tabled—which has been in 
itself evidence of the independence of mind among the smaller 
nations—has led to much confusion in the commission stage of 
the conference, because many of the amendments apply to all, or 
more than one, of the treaties, and discussion of them is liable tre 
go on in two or more commissions at once, with even the possi- 
bility that different commissions will arrive at opposite decisions. 
The organisation of the Conference certainly seems to have been 
defective, and there is urgent need for a Big Four agreement on 
the method of taking the amendments on the list. It would also 
be an advantage if they were to decide now which of them they 
are prepared to accept without further debate. 


The high proportion of the amendments coming from the 
Australian delegation has called forth acid comment from Mr 
Vyshinsky, and the Russian-Australian verbal duel which took 
place this week, first on the question of reparations from Rumania 
and then on Italian territorial issues, reached a new climax of 
disharmony. The Australian zeal for investigation and pursuit of 
truth commanded the admiration of delegates, but seemed to be 
rather remote from the contemporary realities of Europe which 
condition the work of the Conference. Mr Vyshinsky, cleverly 
turning to Russia’s advantage previous demands for speeding up 
the Conference, said that it was the people who protested at delay 
who were now holding up progress by overwhelming the Con- 
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ference with a spate of amendments. “ We have heard,” gaiq Mr 
Vyshinsky, “much chattering of sparrows inviting us to 
time. . . . We find that 35 per cent of the amendments are from 
Australia, and yet Australia is furthest removed from E: 
These are delaying tactics, The aim is to destroy the work of 

@®ouncil of Foreign Ministers.” These taunts drew from M 
Beasley of the Australian delegation an outburst of angry words 
during which he shook his fist at Mr Vyshinsky, and i 
the delegates that, however far away Australia might be, Aus. 
tralian blood had been shed in two European wars. “ We will ng 
be intimidated,” he cried. “We will say what we like. It js 
important that others should say so, too.” But the others are 
quite happy to leave to David the contest with Goliath. 


* * * 
The Nehru Cabinet | 


On August 24th the King accepted the resignation of the 
Governor-General of India’s Executive Council and approved the 
appointment of a new one composed of six members of the 
Congress Party (one of them a Moslem), one representative of 
the section of the Scheduled Castes adhering to Congress, om 
representative each of the Sikh, Parsi and Christian communities 
and two Moslems belonging neither to Congress nor to the 
Moslem League—twelve persons in all. It was announced tha 
two more Moslems would be appointed later. The Viceroy stated 
in his broadcast following the announcement of the new Govem- 
ment that the Moslem League had been offered five seats out of 
fourteen, six (including the Scheduled Castes member) to be Con- 
gress nominees and three to represent the Sikh, Parsi and 
Christian communitiés. 

The Viceroy also mentioned in his broadcast that the War 
Member of the new Government would for the first time be an 
Indian ; he said that he himself and the Commander-in-Chief 
welcomed this, but claimed that the constitutional position of the 
armed forces remained unaltered and that they still owed alle- 
giance to the King-Emperor. It is understood that the War 
portfolio will be taken by the Sikh representative, Sardar Baldev 
S:ngh ; he is an adherent of neither Congress nor Moslem League 
and belongs to a community which, while providing a proportion 
of India’s soldiers far in excess of its numbers, stands apart from 
both Hindus and Moslems—though nearer to the former than to 
the latter. This appointment seems to be the Viceroy’s ace in 
ihe situation brought about by the transfer of political power to 
Congress, for it keeps direct control of the armed forces out of 
the hands of either Congress or the Moslem League. 

Mr Jinnah has replied to the Viceroy’s broadcast with fresh 
recriminations about the promises made to the League in June 
and a refusal to have anything to do with the new Government. 
He has, however, left the door ajar for fresh negotiations by 
adding that “if the Viceroy’s appeal is really sincere, he should 
translate it into concrete proposals.” What he means is probably 
an offer of certain safeguards against majority decisions of the 
Constituent Assembly. Though the question of exclusion of non- 
League Moslems from the Cabinet, which was originally promised 
to the League by the Viceroy, has not been definitely settled, it 
would now presumably be no longer an obstacle if the League 
were to take the five seats offered, for Congress has already nomi- 
nated five Hindus. But even if agreement were reached on the 
composition of the Government, the problem of the terms of 
reference for the Constituent Assembly would remain, for differ- 
ences over interpretation of the Cabinet Mission’s “ long-term 
proposals” have now become a major issue. The proposal to 
refer the dispute to the Federal Court does not seem to be very 
practical, for litigation on such a subject is a lengthy business, and 
the making of a Constitution can be deferred by the law’s delays 
until the Greek Kalends. Moreover, fundamental questions of 
what constitutes a nation and what is the proper scope of religion 
in human life are hardly suitable for legal decision. 


x * * 


The Polish Elections 


The British Government recently addressed a Note to 
Poland, reminding the Polish Government that its undertaking 
to hold “free and unfettered elections ” with participation of all 
“democratic and anti-Nazi parties” had been a condition of its 
recognition by the Western Powers as agreed at the Yalta Con- 
ference, and calling attention to alleged irregularities in the 
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‘no of the recent referendum in Poland. The Note went 
on to explain what was involved in the holding of “free and 
unfettered elections,” in case the Polish Government was unaware 
of what the words meant, and demanded that certain rules should 
be observed in the forthcoming general election, due to be held 
jn October. The official Polish reaction was a sharply worded 
statement, declaring that the Yalta decision gave Britain no right 
to supervise Polish elections and that Poland would admit no 
such interference in its internal affairs. 


It is at first sight difficult to see what the British Government 
hoped to gain by its somewhat tutorial communication to Warsaw, 
because nobody acquainted with the antecedents and composition 
of the present Polish Government can suppose that its ruling 

up has ever had any intention of holding really “free and 
unfettered elections” or that it would be persuaded thereto by 
allocutions from London on democratic procedure. Messrs 
Bierut, Gomulka and Berman are not permitted by their principles 
—or by the Power which protects them—to risk the loss of the 
authority which they have seized, and, if they do not rig the 
elections, they cannot be sure of not being faced by a hostile 
majority in the National Assembly. The only sanction which 
Britain has for enforcing freedom of elections and of oppositional 

litical activity in Poland is the threat of non-ratification of 
the Anglo-Polish agreement on Polish assets in Britain. But 
it would hardly be wise in practice to play this card, because 
staying in power is still more important to the Polish Communists 
than getting hold of Polish assets abroad, and the withholding 
of property which certainly belongs to the Polish nation would 
merely give them a most favourable opportunity for anti-British 
propaganda to the Polish people. 

The real aims of the British diplomatic intervention, however, 
were probably more modest than the hopeless aspiration of ensur- 
ing completely free elections. The manifestation of British con- 
cern gives some moral support to Mr Mikolajczyk and the Polish 
Peasant Party at the moment when he is engaged in final negotia- 
tions for an electoral agreement. He and his supporters do not 
now hope for really free elections or even want them, for they 
know that if an “anti-Lublin” majority were returned to the 
National Assembly, the only result would be Soviet intervention, 
a more drastic Communist dictatorship and serious bloodshed. 
What Mr Mikolajczyk wants, therefore, is a representation in the 
National Assembly strong enough to be politically considerable, 
but not too strong for the stomach of the ruling party. Some 
time ago he rejected a Government proposal for a single list 
giving 70 per cent of the seats to the Lublin parties and put 
forward a claim to 70 per cent on behalf of his own party. Since 
then police measures have dealt heavy blows to the Polish Peasant 
Party and have driven the other opposition group, the Labour 
Party, out of politics. The bargaining goes on, and an electoral 
deal, with a limited number of contested constituencies, is now 
reported to be near conclusion. 


* * * 


Coal Output 


The coal output figures for July have led to further cries of 
despair throughout the Press. Production is badly down on the 
previous month, although there is an increase on the corresponding 
month of last year which is partly, but not entirely, the result of 
further heavy exploitation of opencast reserves. Deliberate 
absenteeism and losses through disputes have increased consider- 
ably. It remains to be seen whether the call-up of ten youths will 
have any salutary effect. 

No significant contribution is being made to the stocks required 
for the winter. Unless a miracle occurs between now and October 
a coal crisis of unprecedented severity may be expected. The 
surplus over current consumption in June was 129,000 tons per 
week. Stocks last April were just under 9 million tons, the lowest 
figure ever reached. At the end of June this year they had 
recovered to 10 millions, but at the end of June, 1944, they were 
19} millions, and even at the end of June, 1945, the total was over 
1§ million. If present trends continue, this winter will be begun 
with stocks 3 million to 4 million tons below those at the begin- 
ning of the winter of 1945 and 7 million to 8 million tons below 
those at the beginning of the winter of 1944. 


If, this winter, there is widespread short-time and loss of earn- 
ings, the Government will face a far bitterer political reaction 
throughout the nation than that produced by bread rationing. It 
may be that the local reaction caused by further sanctions against 
the miners would be nearly as unpleasant. The Minister is at- 
tempting to walk along a tight rope and to avoid both evils. Since 
the economic future of the country is at stake, his apparent failure 
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to avoid either danger can only be regarded with foreboding, even 
if it is admitted that the tight rope is not entirely of his own 
making, and that the difficult dance along it is partly the result of 
the history of the coal-mining industry in the last thirty years. 

Mr Arthur Horner, on the other hand, has no such excuse. 
He stated that “if a man does not work neither shall he eat.” 
Does this mean that the Mineworkers’ Federation is prepared 
to co-operate with the Government in sponsoring a scheme to relate 
rations to output? Mr Horner asked for more labour for the 
mines. After a self-correction at Cardiff this must be taken as a 
demand for voluntary recruits, But the Poles were prepared to 
volunteer. Is Mr Horner prepared to admit them now? Perhaps 
the situation has changed because the five-day week has been 
conceded and is no longer on the bargaining counter. 


* * * 


Oil for Engines 


One attempt to economise coal to which considerable pub- 
licity has been given is the proposal to convert 1,200 railway loco< 
motives from coal to oil. It is expected by this means to save 
a million tons of coa] per year, In the circumstances, no doubt 
this is necessary and as much speed as is possible in making the 
conversion should be enjoined on the rajjways—and on other coal- 
users who can make a similar contribution. 

But what a sorry business it is. A nation whose greatness is 
built on coal has to urge the railways to abandon the native 
product and convert their engines to oil, which requires, at the 
least, shipping to import it and probably foreign exchange as well. 
The fact that fuel oil is not as short as petrol does not alter 
the fundamental position. It is also an uneconomic proposition 
from the narrower standpoint of the railways’ profit-and-loss 
accounts—if such mundane considerations are not now deemed 
to be wholly unworthy. There is a thick conspiracy of silence 
about costs ; but on the facts available to the outsider, it would 
seem clear that running costs, even at the present prices of coal 
and oil, must be much higher with oil, even without the capital 
costs of converting the locomotives and building the storage equip- 
ment. This guess is confirmed by the fact that there are few 
oil-burning steam locomotives even in countries like the United 
States, where oil is cheap. 

But what is perhaps the most irritating aspect of the whole 
matter is the air of triumph with which the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power produces these examples of coal-saving. What does it 
conceive its purpose in life to be? To get more, and cheaper, 
coal? Or to persuade the country to abandon the use of coal? 
It is, of course, quite reasonable to have the first aim in the 
long period, but to be forced on to the second in the short. But 
the short period seems to be stretching out to an indefinite length, 
and the Ministry itself seems to be coming to regard the long- 
term policy as increasingly academic. Mr Shinwell declared some 
time ago that the era of cheap coal was over—not apparently 
for the present but for ever. He will soon be telling the country, 
that the era of coal at any price is similarly over—and that Britain’al 
industrial greatness has gone with it. 


* * * 


Central Government Colossus 


It is necessary at intervals to pause and listen in a detached! 
frame of mind to the revolutions of the central government 
machine. Is it to be likened to the clattering of a factory turning 
out with increasing momentum more and more nuts and bolts, 
wire and pincers, to bind or loosen the nation’s activities, or does! 
it resemble a huge snowball, silently gathering up men and func- 
tions as it rolls along? Whether its activities are those of a factory, 
or a snowball it is certainly showing no signs of reduced size or 
movement. 

This problem of size is closely related to that of economising 
manpower. There have been signs over the last week of difficulties 
of recruitment. The foreign service mesh has been widened to, 
admit men without special academic qualifications, in order to, 
broaden the field of recruitment and the type of entrant. In th 
executive grade in the 18 to 19 age group only about a third 
the pre-war numbers are offering themselves for examination, I 
the typing and lower clerical grades, where the entrants must 
be women, the service is critically short of new recruits. Only it 
the administrative grade of the home civil service is the positi 
reasonably comfortable: here candidates in sufficient quantity 
of excellent quality are putting themselves forward. 

Reasons for the failure of recruits in the other grades are a 
General labour shortage and an absolute shortage of young f q 
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labour relative to demand, coupled with high rates of pay—many 
of them absurdly high—in outsidé business, account for the short- 
age of young girls. The maintenance of full employment and the 
falling birth-rate of the 1920’s will probably make matters worse. 
In the executive grade the position is confused: the prospects of 
military service may be unsettling ; the extension of the system of 
maintenance grants makes it possible for more people to con- 
template a university training ; the dislocations of war-time may 
have made young people unwilling to tie themselves to a life-time 
career at so early an age. Whatever weight should be attached to 
these various reasons, the position is sufficiently serious, and the 
overall need for men in every section of industry so great that it 
is necessary to watch the graph of civil service employment with 
an eagle eye. 

On the one hand it may be claimed that, with a Socialist Govern- 
ment, the planning of the nation’s resources and the administra- 
tion of comprehensive social services demands a much larger 
number of men to carry them out. On the other, it can be 
countered that the nation requires every available hand for pro- 
ductive work in industry. Before the war the civil service was 
rather under 400,000 strong; during the war it rose to nearly 
three-quarters of a million. It had been anticipated that it would 
fall again to about half a million, but this early estimate will clearly 
not be fulfilled. After falling slightly the curve is rising again, 
and the question is now whether it will finally flatten out nearer 
600,000 or 700,000. It is v doubtful if the country can afford 
to freeze an extra 300,000 of its men in this way. 


* * * 


Discussions on Palestine 


Discussions on Palestine are due to start in London on 
September 9th under the chairmanship of Mr Bevin. The 
auspices are not favourable. Representatives of the Arab Higher 
Executive and of the Jewish Agency have been invited, the choice 
of personnel being tactfully left in the hands of these bodies 
themselves. Both immediately sought tactical advantage from 
this blank cheque. The Jews claimed the release of the detained 
members of the Agency ; the Arabs seek to secure recognition of 
the Executive’s Chairman, the Mufti. Both sides are also trying 
to impose conditions on the talks. The Arabs say they will 

icipate only if every kind of partition of Palestine is rejected ; 
if it is agreed that Palestine shall be a sovereign independent 
country unhampered by any conditions dating from the Balfour 
Declaration or the Mandate ; and if all decisions can be referred 
back to the Palestine Arabs. The implications of these condi- 
tions are so far-reaching that it is hard to accept them as serious 
propositions. Their acceptance would amount to the establish- 
ment of a sovereign independent Arab Palestine without any safe- 
guards at all for the Jews. 


The Zionists, though apparently even more intransigent, have 
in fact been more subtle. The Chairman of the Jewish Agency, 
Mr Ben-Gurion, stated 


the present British basis for discussion is not acceptable and, unless 

some new basis is found, we shall not accept any invitation. 

Such a categorical tone, however, may be due partly to the 
desire to stiffen Jewish morale and restore the prestige of the 
Agency. Moreover, a carefully phrased rejection of discussions 
of the British plan “as outlined . . . in Parliament” may be 
considered to reject a federal solution, while leaving open the 
discussion of partition—on Zionist terms. 


Although the Arabs are reported to be optimistic that the 
Mufti will be accepted, this seems unlikely. Since the choice of 
Arab delegates rests with the Arab Higher Executive they could 
invite him themselves. This would technically meet their objec- 
tions to attending the talks without the Mufti being invited. 
Whether he accepts or not is another matter—but the whole 

ure is in keeping with the intolerant casuistry which 
unts all discussions of Palestine. 

The seven states of the Arab League have also been invited 
to send representatives, and the League’s Secretary-General, 
Azzam Pasha, is expected to attend as political adviser to the 
Arab delegation. This may indicate that the Mufti is not 
expected to provide his advice on the spot. But also, since his 
position inclines him to see the problem of Palestine in the 
general setting of the Middle East, it may be that Azzam Pasha 
will proffer more moderate advice than the Arabs dare accept. 
Hence their fourth condition—that they should have the right to 
refer back all decisions to Palestine. 


Moderation and compromise have unfortunately long been dead 
in Palestine, and they will not suddenly be reborn now. Indeed, 
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the Arab Committee has already stated that it expects Nothing Strong 
from the talks except the chance of airing its views. Both Arh ) oH by jt 
and Jewish views will be noted by Britain, but when the batt sovereign! 
of words is done, it will probably be once more the British jg aircraft ” 
in the absence of agreement between the Palestinian factions, 1 (which 1s 
make the decisions and to take any necessary action. , a 
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Repeat Performance: Greece and Uno be in the 
Acting on his “ own initiative,’ Mr Manuilsky, the Ukrainian jlots m 
Foreign Minister, has requested the Security Council to invegj. } notorious 
gate what he calls the “ grave danger to peace and security” jj | bullets 0 
the Balkans arising from the irresponsible policy of the presen engaged 
Greek Government. In form his request amplifies and formy. | ing wou! 
lates more precisely charges made against Greece in support of | dent in’ 
Albania’s case during last week’s discussion of the Italian Treaty | as one 0 
Greece is arraigned on three heads. Firstly, the Greek authorities | jugoslav 
are accused of encouraging numerous border incidents with the wrench 
object of provoking a conflict in which they hope to seize Northem | regular 
Epirus. Secondly, the national minorities in Macedonia, Thrag | experien 
and Epirus are said to suffer persecution from a brutal regime. | capitals ; 
from which they flee in misery to neighbouring states, . | via Fran 
thirdly, the speeches of the Greek delegation in Paris—in which | rtoute 
Mr Tsaldaris categorically demanded Northern Epirus and re. | stoppas' 
ferred several times to the fact that Greece considered itself stil] | landing 
at war with Albania—are held to have dangerously increased the and Arr 
tension between the two countries. There is also a fourth charge confined 
which lays the blame for this state of affairs on the continued 
presence of British troops in Greece. 
It is this last charge which puts into perspective the sudden | Anothe 
flare-up of chronic border troubles. The Jugoslav riposte, on the 
subject of Danubian river-craft, to the United States’ action over Th 
the forcing down of the two aircraft was unimpressive. Even if when , 
the Jugoslav demand is found to be justified, it hardly warranted milk st 
elevation to the level of a Security Council dispute while the Londor 
matter was still under discussion through the normal diplomatic | ab 
channels. The firm stand of Turkey against Russian pressure |). 
on the Straits’ issue caused another temporary reverse in the retail ¢ 
diplomatic offensive of the Russian bloc, and, accordingly, the | °°P¢ 
attack switched to the easier—and familiar—ground of Greek diffi- been 
culties. Greece has been chosen partly because its spokesmen worker 
have been particularly vigorous, not to say violent, in rebutting and 4 
the claims of both Bulgaria and Albania (the former are pro- ment 
posing to annex Western Thrace and the port of Dede Agach, be a 
which would help to outflank the Dardanelles) and partly because os 
Greece is the weak link politically in the general Anglo-American \ Stike 
position in the Mediterranean. — 
The Ukrainians have also had in mind the Greek plebiscite aa 
next Sunday. Even before Mr Manuilsky’s attack, opinion in 
Greece, as an article on page 338 shows, was tending to judge But 
the issue of the Monarchy as secondary to that of Greece’s position | When 
between Anglo-American and Pan-Slav blocs. This shift in | ™ ¢S: 
emphasis will be confirmed by Mr Manuilsky’s action, and the | § et 
King will gain support as a focus of national solidarity. Feeling | te ¢ 
against Communists and the Left generally is also likely to rise thing 
and to break out in acts of violence. But neither such demon- and d 
strations nor the result of the plebiscite, whatever it may be, nor they 
Mr Manuilsky’s protest will improve the situation one jot: | ™. 
unfortunately the latter’s action was not even directed towards find t 
such an improvement. that t 
the 
* * * 
Larg 
The United States and Jugoslavia | ' 
The crisis in American-Jugoslav relations caused by the that 1 
shooting down of two American transport aircraft and the deten- read, 
tion of the survivors was resolved by Jugoslav compliance with cupb 
the American demand for their release. It was at first it ap 
reported from Belgrade that the Jugoslay Government had was 
“rejected” the 48-hour ultimatum ; later it was explained that remi 
it had not been “rejected,” but that no reply would be sent week 
because it had become “irrelevant” by the time it was received. in s 
Marshal Tito, indeed, seems to have saved his prestige from the pent 


damage of submitting to an ultimatum by ordering the release By 


of the detained airmen in the interval between getting the news with 
that the ultimatum was being sent and the actual delivery of it nati 
by the American Ambassador, who flew from Belgrade to Bled | betw 
for the purpose. No news of the ultimatum was at first com- alloy 


municated to the Jugoslav people by press or radio, but cor- T 
respondents reported that it was known in Jugoslavia from foreign 
broadcaste m=: caused considerable consternation. 
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Strong counter-accusations against the United States were put 
out by Jugoslav publicity, and it was alleged that Jugoslav aerial 
ignty had been frequently violated not only by passenger 
aircraft improperly taking short cuts between Austria and Italy 
which is not usually considered a justification for armed attack), 
also by military aircraft, including even Flying Fortresses, 
which made formation flights to reconnoitre Jugoslav defensive 
positions near the frontier and to intimidate “the patriotic popula- 
ion” (that is, Tito’s supporters) and encourage “ anti-national 
dements” (that is, Tito’s opponents). Whatever truth there may 
be in these allegations, it is significant that the Jugoskav fighter 
jlots made no attacks on the Flying Fortresses (which are 
notoriously capable of defending themselves), but only used their 
pullets on the unprotected passenger aircraft. Had they, in fact, 
ged in combat with armed American planes, vigorous fight- 
ing would at once have taken place, for an American correspon- 
dent in Vienna described the state of mind of Army pilots there 
ys one of “boiling rage.” As one of them said to him: “Our 
Jugoslav friends shoot to kill, and you can’t even heave a monkey 
wrench back at them.” Crews who had been flying on the 
regular Vienna-Belgrade route made caustic comments on their 
experiences over clearance and general treatment in the Jugoslav 
capital, and the news that flights to Italy were to be re-routed 
yia France provoked remarks that it would be safer to have them 
re-routed via New York. There is now virtually a complete 
stoppage of American flying in South-Eastern Europe, for all 
landing facilities in Budapest and Bucharest have been refused, 
amd American air passage to Turkey and the Middle East is 
confined to Mediterranean routes. 


* * x 


Another Unofficial Strike 


The unofficial strike of gas workers had hardly been settled 
when a strike of retail co-operative dairy workers stopped all 
milk supplies to hundreds of thousands of consumers in the 
London area. It is hardly necessary to record what this strike 
was about, so familiar have the causes become. For nearly a 
year the unions have been negotiating a new agreement with the 
retail Co-Operative movement, which would cover all classes of 
co-operative workers in all occupations. ,,Very naturally there has 
been impatience among the workers, some of whom—the process 
workers at two depots—put forward a claim for a wage of £6 
and a 40-hour week just when the terms of a national agree- 
ment had been drawn up. This would give instead a minimum 
wage of £4 19s. 6d. and a 44-hour week. The story then 
continues along the well-known lines. The men came out on 
strike ; other workers came out in sympathy; their action was 
condemned by their union as irresponsible and unofficial. After 
several days of meetings and appeals, the workers gradually went 
back and the strike gradually petered out. 


But how many more of such strikes are there going to be? 
When they begin to hold up supplies of food, especially such 
an essential food as milk, the public has a right to ask what 
is being done to prevent them. It is tired of being told that 
the negotiating machinery is too slow without learning that any- 
thing is being done to speed it up; that the strike is unofficial 
and disapproved of by the union leaders—without learning what 
they are doing to mark their disapproval and reassert their con- 
trol. Or does the peculiar position in which the unions now 
find themselves, discussed in a leading article on page 321, mean 
that being now on the side of the boss they can no longer lead 


the workers? 
* * * 


Larger Newspapers 


The war and its succeeding half-light have lasted so long 
that most people have entirely forgotten how a pre-war newspaper 
tead, looked or felt. If chance throws out an old copy from a 


| cupboard, it is astonishing to find how large, thick and handsome 


it appears. How difficult it is to believe that such magnificence 
was used for lighting fires or littering the streets. A very faint 
reminder of that past glory was given by the announcement Jast 
week that from September 22nd newspapers will be increased 
in size—by two extra pages every other day for the ordinary 
penny papers and every day for the more expensive dailies. 
y this means four-page editions will be able to alternate 
with six pages, and those papers which have been alter- 
hating between eight and ten pages will now be able to alternate 
between ten and twelve. At the same time circulations will be 
tllowed to go up. 


This very modest increase still leaves the papers as dim 
ihadows of their past selves. It is hard to remember that 
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a 20 to 30 page paper was normal before the war, nor is it 
easy to visualise how anyone found time to read this huge 
quantity of news. The truth is, of course, that they did not. 
Something between a third and a half of the total space was 
occupied by advertisements, both of the display and classified 
types ; pictures in some papers occupied two, three or even as 
much as four pages; sport occupied at least two pages, often 
far more ; there was normally a whole page devoted to women’s 
special interests; in the more solid papers financial news and 
Stock Exchange quotations occupied two or more pages; some 
papers carried special weekly features such as an agricul 
page or reviews of books; most of them devoted a substantial 
amount of space covering a page or more to music, theatres, 
cinema and the radio. No single individual would be interested in 
more than a few of these topics, and would ignore the rest. 


It remains true, however, that the serious student of current 
affairs had a great deal more to bite on than he has now. Inter- 
national affairs, home politics and debates in Parliament could 
all be reported upon more fully. It may be years before sufficient 
dollars can be made available to return to the full pre-war 
splendour ; meanwhile the small increase in newsprint will do 
little to remedy the present severe shortage of space for serious 
news and comment. While the severe restrictions continue, 
it is to be hoped that the daily press will use as much of the 
new increase as possible on the important questions of the day. 


* * * 


Professional Payments 


Among the many demands for higher wages, those of doctors 
and dentists working in the panel service deserve attention because 
they have been made at a time when every individual member 
of both professions must be making up his mind whether he 
will work for the new health service or not. During the war 
the capitation fee for panel doctors was raised from 9s. to Ios. 6d., 
but this increase was intended to offset higher expenses and to 
compensate for the inclusion of the £250-£420 a year incomes 
in the panel service, rather than to count as a rise in pay long 
considered far too low. When the Spens Committee’s report 
was published, therefore, negotiations began again. On the basis 
of that report, the Insurance Acts Committee asked for a capita- 
tion fee of 15s. The Ministry of Health, for its part, quite 
reasonably wanted to couple the negotiations with a discussion 
on the remuneration of doctors in the new health service. But 
the imsurance committee, also quite reasonably, argued that it 
had no mandate to negotiate for the whole profession on such a 
controversial point, whereupon the Ministry of Health has granted 
an increase of only 2s. 

The dentists have fared worse than the doctors. The present 
scale of payments for dental benefits allows 1os, 6d. for a filling 
and £6 7s. 6d. for a full set of dentures. A committee repre- 
sentative of the dentists and the approved societies, with a 
Ministry of Health representative in the chair, agreed on a scale 
that would, for instance, raise the payment for a complete denture 
to 9 guineas. But although this was an agreed scale, hammered 
out by the recognised negotiating machinery under official chair- 
manship, the Ministry of Health has turned it down on the 
grounds that it was too high. It has offered instead a net increase 
of 18 per cent in the total sum to be made available for dental 
benefits—which would make the payment for dentures work 
out at about £7 Ios. 

This Ministerial parsimony is very mistaken. Doctors and 
dentists cannot go on strike and refuse treatment when their, 
requests for what are surely moderate increases in wages are 
turned down. But they can withdraw from the public service, 
they can refuse to join it, and they can continue to subsidise 
their panel practice from the pockets of their private patients—. 
an average charge to a private patient for a complete denture 
would be 15 or 16 guineas. If the Ministry had wanted to make 
work in the new public service appear unattractive to practi- 
tioner and patient alike, it could hardly have set about it in 
a better way. 


* * * 


Shadow of de Gaulle 


The personality and alleged ambitions of General de Gaulle 
have largely dominated the French Assembly’s present debate on 
the latest draft constitution. This fact, as the Paris Corre- 
spondent notes in an article on page 337, has probably improved 
the chances of the draft’s acceptance. For the common respect 
of the main parties for the General’s lonely strength encourages 
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compromise. But compromise has produced imperfections, to 
which the General has now drawn attention in a concise and 
closely reasoned statement. 


General de Gaulle’s criticisms fall under four heads—the French 
Union ; the Council of Ministers ; Parliament ; and the Presideat 
of the Republic—and are balanced by positive recommendations. 
The provisions for the Union of French territories, he maintains, 
should be less vague and some type of federal organs should be 
established. The Council of Ministers should have greater inde- 
aera and cohesion. There should be stricter controls on 

arliament’s power to sanction expenditure, lest funds be devoted 
to irresponsible electoral purposes. The electoral law should, like 
the Constitution, be confirmed by referendum. And, finally, the 
President’s functions as laid down in the draft are, in the General’s 
eyes, nugatory, since his performance of them depends on the 
endorsement of the Prime Minister and one other Minister. 


Most of these criticisms are valid only in the light of extra- 
Parliamentary conflicts. Both the General (with MRP support) 
and the Communists favour a strong executive. But the former 
would like the strength to go to the President ; the latter to the 
Prime Minister, controlled by the party in power, for whom the 
President would merely be a figurehead. Hence MRP comment 
on De Gaulle’s statement is favourable and Communist comment 
adverse. But, unlike the General, these two parties are respon- 
sible and represented in the Assembly. They must therefore 
seck a working agreement, however reluctantly. General de 
Gaulle criticises, but apparently does not realise that the 
even balance of parties in the Assembly (though the country 
as a whole may be more to the Right) does not permit a 
clear-cut solution, nor does it gccur to him that political skill 
may produce good government:on the basis of a bad constitution. 
So long as France is divided and-is a democracy, its Government 
will reflect those divisions. For the “confusion of authority and 
responsibilities . . . which led the previous regime to disaster and 
abdication ” was, like the present draft Constitution, born of the 


mood of France. 


* x x 


German Prisoners of War 


A petition urging the speedy repatriation of German prisoners 
of war was recently addressed to the Government by the “ Save 
Europe Now ” organisation ; its signatories included three Roman 
Catholic archbishops, 55 bishops and other religious leaders, 118 
Members of Parliament and 55 Fellows of the Royal Society. 
The official reaction has been adverse. It is pointed out in White- 
hall that of 388,000 German prisoners now in this country most 
are employed in work of national importance. It is added that 
the feeding of the civil population in the British zone of Germany 
elready imposes a heavy burden on the British taxpayer, and that 
it would add to the liability to return a large number of prisoners 
to Germany when they might be doing useful work in this country. 
Neither of these arguments, however, amounts to more than say- 
ing that it is at present economically convenient to Britain to 
exploit prisoner labour. As far as food allocation is involved, 
the prisoners are actually on a higher standard of rations here 
than they would be if they went back to Germany, and the food 
they consume in Britain could just as well be added to the sup- 

lies being sent to Germany ; it would in any case be consumed 
German, and not by British, mouths. 


It is very probable that, if work in this country were put on a 
voluntary basis with standard wages and rations, many, perhaps 
most, of the prisoners would prefer to remain here. Twelve 
thousand of the Italians have remained voluntarily, and conditions 
in Italy are much less forbidding than in Germany. But, as long 
as no choice is possible and men who desire to rejoin their families 
—whom in some cases they have not seen for five or six years 
and who may be in extreme destitution and distress—are denied 
any Opporminity to return more than a year after the end of war, it 
is proper to speak of slave labour, and the Government should not 
be offended if this unpleasant term is used about their policy. 
It is indeed a matter fer surprise that Ministers of a party which 
has such a tradition of moral anger at the exploitation of human 
beings for economic gain should be so indifferent to every con- 
sideration but that of material convenience to this country. It 
cannot be claimed even that German conscript soldiers are more 
likely to be Nazis than ordinary Germans ; a high proportion of 
them belong to the generation which matured before Hitler came 
to power, and the policy of keeping them :n captivity contrasts 
strangely with the general amnesty for Germans in the British 
gone up to the age of 27—the generation which was most deeply 
affected by Nazi education and propaganda. 


The United States has now got rid of all its German war 
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prisoners. Russia has agreed with the German Socialist Usin THE 
Party to release 120,000 prisoners, of whom 50,000 are claimes . 
have arrived in Germany. These prisoners are only a fraction 
the total held; they have been politically selected and are | 
vote in the forthcoming elections, but whatever ulterior mop. | 
there may be in the Russian policy, the fact of their Fepatriation | 
must tell in Russia’s favour with the German people. Is y Wig } 
to present to Germany so sorry a British contrast with America 
and Russian action? SiR; 
appen 
one i 
the 1a! 
Shorter Notes ach, 
The Ministry of Transport has announced that it has takey and cc 
over central responsibility for street lighting from the Hom Sin 
Office. Street lighting is still primarily a matter for local authog. | ProPO 
ties: the Ministry is taking over very little—merely power » | —482! 
allocate materials and approve schemes. The Minister express, | will P 
a pious hope that progress will be made towards standardisation ) in the 
of lighting between different local authority areas. The transer I. 
however, does not appear to have given the Ministry of Transpor, 2 
any new powers to deal with the dangers involved when adjoip. | 
ing lengths of road have different lighting standards. But any 3 
rationalisation of procedure by the central government machine 4 
is a welcome small mercy: in this case it is good to hear tha 
“even when a number of departments have to take action ins 5 
specific case, one application on the part of the lighting authority é 


will be sufficient.” 
* 


7 

If the success of the squatters had not already shown up the : 
lack of any comprehensive policy in the use of hutted camps, it 

would come as something of a shock that the Government ar If. 


only now taking measures to co-ordinate action between depan- | with 
ments on the use and release of camps. A central committe | Briti: 
under the Ministry of Health has been set up, and regional com- faith! 


mittees are making reviews of all the camps in their areas. Why 14, 
was this not done a year ago ? 
* 
: Su 
The July Monthly Housing Returns (Cmd. 6888, 6889) show nm but | 
spectacular changes in the trends. The number of houses com- It 


pleted (5,109 permanent and 5,286 temporary) continues its slow and 
rise. This total of 10,395 compares with 8,039 for June. In the 


: om 
country as a whole 163,232 houses are under construction, show- 
ing that work was started on 19,177 during the month of July. 
| 
* 
Two interestihg letters appeared in the correspondence " 


columns of the Manchester Guardian this week. The first is 

from an ex-Service correspondent who had hoped to become a 

teacher. ‘The Ministry of Education told him he would have 

to wait, but that he ought to find employment as a temporary 

teacher with a local Education Authority. The local Education 

Authority would be willing to consider him if it could be satisfied 

that the Ministry of Education approved. That was in June. 
Letters to the Ministry have still failed to establish contact 

between the section that approves temporary teachers and the 

section that notifies local authorities that this has been done. 

The second letter is from a man whom a football pool organise 

tion has ferreted out and to whom it continues to send wetk | 
by week its circulars, offers and enticements, despite his efforts 
to stop them. What is it that makes the commercial undertaking 
so diabolically clever at following a reluctant victim and th 
Government department so more than usually inept at shep- \ 
herding into its fold a willing entrant ? 





* . 
The angry outburst engendered by the statement that the 

War Office intended to continue under requisition 16,000 acts 
around Ullswater, in the loveliest part of the Lake District, has 
been soothed by a further announcement that most of the area 
will shortly be cleared and released. But why not all of the | 
area? The Lake District, after all, is mooted as a Nationa! Park, 
and there are other places, less popular and less beautiful, suitable 
for firing ranges. 

-* 


Correction—In last week’s Economist, page 293, it was 
erroneously stated that the South African Government inte 
to press for the incorporation in the Union of the Bechuanaland | 
Protectorate. The correct position is that the Union Government 
seeks to incorporate the Mandated Territory of Sgyth-West 
Africa, which adjoins Bechuanaland. 
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Letters to 


Peace Without Honour 


Sir,—You are much too kind in the editorial note which you 
append to Mr Guy’s letter in the issue of August 17th. Every- 
one who has been thinking and writing about Europe during 
the last year or so Owes a great deal to the series of articles in 
which, almost every week, you have been putting forward practical 
and constructive proposals on one aspect or other of the problem. 

Since, by implication, Mr Guy makes the same charge—of 

ing no “ remedies more explicit” than a general exhortation 

—against my Our Threatened Values as against yourself, you 
will perhaps permit me a word of reply. To be precise, I make 
in the book the following “ practical” proposals : 

1. Increase German rations ; 

2. deal with the Ruhr ina manner which I describe in some 
detail ; 
create what is called “the Western bloc”; 
abandon that particular kind of discrimination in favour 
of the conquerors which is summed up as “ colonialism ” 3 
be more positive in supporting democratic parties ; 
foster trade unionism of the genuine type, with full bar- 
gaining powers ; 
increase the supply of British books and newspapers ; 
proceed rapidly to a policy of socialisation ; 
. “denounce” Potsdam. 

If Mr Guy finds all this vague, let him discuss the question 
with men who have studied the matter on the spot, whether 
British or German, and I think he may revise his opinion.—Yours 
faithfully, ViIcTOR GOLLANCZ 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 

August 22, 1946 


AA fy 


2 oom 


Sir,—Evidently my 431 words have failed to convey my single, 
but not unimportant, point. 

It is precisely because The Economist has, in its domestic 
and technical articles, maintained such an admirable balance 
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the Editor 


between precept and denunciation that I thought it worth whil 
to plead for an equally high standard in the no less vital issu 
of foreign policy. “Et tu Brute” was my complaint. 

The Government’s foreign policy, not being based on any 
clear electoral mandate, is bound to be confused by the cross 
currents of public opinion, If the various elements of publi¢ 
opinion are themselves negative and indecisive, the confusion i$ 
redoubled. Insofar as The Economist speaks for one of thesé 
elements, I think its readers are entitled to ask that, when therd 
is an editorial analysing the Government’s possible courses of 
action in a particular matter, there shall be at least an asterisk 
against the one favoured by the editor. If The Economist 
unburdened by the responsibilities of office, cannot be expected 
“to solve all the problems of the world,” it is obviously unfair 
to blame His Majesty’s Ministers for not doing so.—Yours) 
faithfully, B, Guy 


The Grange, Beaconsfield, Bucks 
August 22, 1946 


Migration Policy 


Sir,—Your article, while appearing to deprecate the strong 
tendency towards emigration now appearing in this country, 
somewhat grudgingly admits that there may be social, strategic 
and economic reasons for a redistribution of population within 
the Commonwealth, but concludes that what is really required is 
an increase in total population rather than redistribution. 

The argument against redistribution appears to be that this 
country cannot afford emigration ; the highly doubtful proposi- 
tion is then advanced that the admittedly great social advantages 
of emigration to the Dominions should be reaped not by the 
long-suffering people of this country, but by Europeans, and, in 
particular, Southern Europeans. 

Surely this is a poor reward for the inhabitants of this country 
who may wish to leave their slum for the wide estates carved 
out for them by their forefathers? And is not the bland offer 
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to the Dominions of second-best precisely the sort of treatment 
that strains their sympathy and affection to the utmost? 

I hold that the instinct to emigrate from this country is strong, 
natural and overdue, and should be encouraged to the utmost. 
At the same time the door should be thrown open to large-scale 
but controlled immigration from Europe into this country and 
into the Dominions. In other words, we require both an increase 
in and a redistribution of manpower. 

A succession of fully developed States with predominantly 
British populations and a common economy should be our aim 
for the future; only thus can we hope to preserve not merely 
our lives, but the ideas and ideals handed down to us by the 
British who have gone before us.—Yours faithfully, 

St. Martins, Kiln Road, Fareham, Hants RICHARD BAILEY 


[It was clearly argued that the social benefits of large-scale emigra- 
tion to British emigrants were outweighed by the social and strategic 
disadvantages to Great Britain. And surely it is a yet greater degree 
of blandness to suggest that this country should encourage second-best 
immigrants while encouraging the first-rate to emigrate. Has experi- 
ence proved in America that the North Italians, for instance, are so 
second-rate ?—EDIT0R. } 


Measuring Inflation 


S1r,—Arising out of the interesting article on measuring infla- 
tion in your issue of August roth, I wonder if it is justifiable to 
identify the degree of inflation with the rise in efficiency wages or 
unsubsidised prices, unless the rise has been so great as to carry 
prices well outside the limits of their ordinary variation per unit 
of time. Any economic system will normally show ups and 
downs of prices, but the rises will not be inflationary in the sense 
of being likely to continue without limit, unless something happens 
to change the behaviour of certain parts of the system from what 
it is when the ordinary rules of the game are being observed. 
On this view inflation is to be sought in quantitative changes in 
the reaction of certain parts of the economy to various factors 
in the situation, and can only be deduced from movements of 

rices, etc., if these have clearly gone beyond what the system 
is capable of when functioning according to its normal rules, a 
condition which I submit has certainly not occurred in this 
country in recent times. 

Under conditions of Government intervention in economic 
affairs on the scale which exists today, it is difficult to speak of 
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the rules of the game as fixed, because it is always open tg 
Government to introduce a new device, if the situation } 
getting out of hand. The decision to maintain a high leyg | 
employment tends to introduce some additional instability jg) | 
wages and prices, since the type of check which aimed at redyg | 
wages and prices by reducing the level of activity is no | 
available. It may well be that with the object of maintain; 
reasonable degree of industrial mobility the Government will figg 
it difficult to withstand a gradual rise in prices over time gj 

to what took place during the war. But this will not be fiz 
inflation as it is normally understood, and the best guide to what 
is in store for us is probably to be found in the Governmens, 
intentions and the weapons at its disposal for realising they 
rather than in the observed changes over the past seven years 
Yours faithfully, J. R. N. Stong 


King’s College, Cambridge 


Accounts of Charities 


S1rR,—Unfortunately the presentation of accounts of charitable 
foundations and charities to which the general public are invited 
to subscribe was not within the terms of reference of the Cohen 
Committee on company law, though the subject was germane. 
Some such accounts leave a certain amount to be desired. 


It is suggested that there should be clearly portrayed in th 
annual revenue and expenditure statement (a) amount which has 
been paid to the permanent staff in the way of salaries, (b) the 
travelling and transport expenses drawn by them shown separ. 
ately under each head, (c) transport and travelling expenses and 
other emoluments paid to voluntary workers shown again 
separately and under each head, (d) advertising expenditure, (¢) 
any other recurrent items of moment. It is essential that these 
amounts also should ‘be shown as percentages of the annual sub- 
scriptions and comparative statements over the last five years 
with the percentages also shown. Such a presentation would 
enable subscribers to see at a glance exactly what proportion 
of their money was being expended on the charity itself and 
serve as a useful check. It would also be laudable if auditors 
were much more informative in their report other than their 
usual bare certificate—Yours faithfully, R. C. NorTHCOTE 


| 


Denton House, near Harleston, Norfolk 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The End of Let’s Pretend 


(From a Correspondent in Connecticut) 


HOSE who try to explain the contentious surface of American- 

Soviet relations as indicating an American enmity toward 
Russia are on shifting sands. That a section of the American 
press sees international relations in terms of a boxing match, 
cheering “our Jimmy” when he scores against Molotov or boo- 
ing him when he is scored against, should not obscure the fact 
that he is subject to something far more difficult to assess or 
direct than any single attitude. He has behind him a whole 
complex of attitudes and pressures, with relative strengths that 
are shifting and unpredictable. So far, no cohesive force has 
hardened that complex into anything so simple as a national will 
to fight or be friends with the Soviet. 

Whether such hardening will come remains to be seen. In 
the Jast ten years Russia has performed a continuous Protean 
act, with shifts in make-up and costume coming so fast as to 
baffle outside observers, yet not in any one of her six major 
changes has American opinion been solidly for or against her. 
It has even been difficult to distinguish a consistent majority 
opinion, so strong have been the minority attitudes clustering 
around the official core which prevailed in Washington at the 
moment. 


The present official core apparently dates from the spring meet- 
ings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, and columnists who do 
not often agree are going out of their way to explain that Secretary 
Byrnes is a patient man who arrived at it only after long experi- 
gnent. In substance it is a new realism which views Russia neither 


as omniscient Utopia, immovable menace, nor gallant and injured 
innocent, but as an obstreperous young power with the tongue, 
if not exactly the vocabulary, of a Missouri mule skinner, given 
to Oriental rather than to Western logic, equipped with a battery 
of fixed ideas which, while very different from ours, may be 
coped with by a people as convinced of the importance of their 
own ends as she is of the importance of hers. At the moment, 
Secretary Byrnes is engaged in trying to cope, and his fellow 
countrymen in watching. Measurement of newspaper coverage 
shows the country interested as never before in what Russia does, 
what she looks like, what makes the big noise tick. 

But this always happens when there is trouble in the air, and 
it does not necessarily mean that the country is in agreement. 
Peripheral opinions about Russia still range from the entren 
Catholic, which believes her to be the anti-Christ, to the con- 
vinced Communist, which finds in her every dogma an immaculate 
conception. There is no arguing with either of those groups ; each 
has at times swayed important sectors of American opinion. 

The first group includes a majority of the Catholic hierarchy 
(but not all of them) and a sizeable body of obedient commuti- 
cants. With it, in attempts to direct national action against Russia, 
move those non-Catholics to whom the preservation of the capital- 
ist system is at least as important as the preservation of established 
religion. Its aura of influence includes the more flamboyant 
isolationist editors and commentators, as well as others mare 
soberly conservative, and it has had a large effect on Washington. 
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The second group is in itself more compact, smaller, even 
petter disciplined, but its edges get fuzzy and its elastic penumbra 
has been stretched to include not only liberals but even the great 
middle-of-the-roaders. Ageing sentimentalists whose political 
illusions flowered when Lenin and Trotsky raised the banner of 
Utopia over Russia in 1917, younger liberals whose admiration 
dates from her support of the Spanish Republic in 1936, have 
gone in and out of that penumbra or hovered, sympathetic, on 
its edges. Most men of good will have at least been touched by 
it, until at times it was difficult to tell who was travelling with 

om. 
™ third group is now forming which is newer, larger, and more 
directly influential. On its support depends the power of the 
new Official realism. The first two groups got their education 
in Russian matters and manners largely second hand, but this 
newer one has the advantage of first-hand experience. Some of 
them are soldiers and officers who have dealt with the Russians 
in Germany or Iran, some are civilians who saw the Soviet 
armies enter Hungary, some have been on embassy or consulate 
staffs, or members of technical commissions, part of whose func- 
tion it was to engage in the competitive decision of vodka and 
work out specific problems. To them, who saw with their own 
eyes and heard with their own ears, must be added the hundreds 
of Americans who flocked to meetings of the Security Council 
in New York and watched Mr Gromyko perform his variations 
on the “No” theme, and the thousands who heard it over the 
radio or saw it on the movie screen. For these, Russia’s motives 
are still mysterious, but her behaviour in public is common 
knowledge, no longer susceptible to change through propaganda. 

Yet the members of this newer group are no more limited than 
the others, in what they think about Russia. Some are sure 
that the peace of the world depends on our finding a way to get 
along with her, while agreeing with a returned correspondent 
that she does not want friendship and that “as a nation we have 
to live with the Russian nation in an atmosphere of bitterness 
and tension . . . there is no other way.” Others think war 
between the United States and Russia is inevitable, that the only 
question is how long we ought, for our own sakes, to spend time 
trying to live at peace with her. Both opinions exist within, 
as without, the State Department. 

Behind these attitudes, and giving them added force, stretches 
the long series of face changings that have made Russia look 
more and more like the dragon that shifts its shape at will. For 
those who view her present metamorphosis with too much concern 
it is well to recall at least the timings of her recent masks. 

From October, 1936, to March, 1939, she was the only European 
nation that aided the embattled Spanish Republic, and that, in 
the eyes of those who saw that war as a dress rehearsal for Nazi- 
Fascist aggression on a larger scale, made her the momentary 
champion of the democratic ideal. Then the revolting generals, 
with Mussolini and Hitler, won. 

Five months later Russia turned up as the friend of Hitler, 
with a signed pact to prove it. All her liberal admirers dropped 
away, and for the period of her war on little Finland she was 
detested and derided. 

In June of 1941 Hitler turned on his ally. This time Russia 
shed wolf’s clothing overnight and became a woolly lamb, white 
and pitiable and bound for slaughter. American communists, 
claiming that her friendship with Hitler had been a ruse behind 
which she had gained necessary time for arming to help the 
democracies, clamoured for sympathy, and American Liberals 
gave it. Wise guys predicted she would not last six weeks, and 
behind the fervour of their predictions lay the hope that in the 
conflict both she and Nazi Germany might be destroyed. 

Bit by bit the woolly lamb stiffened, strengthened, became the 
bear at bay—first Britain’s Ally and then America’s. From 
January, 1943, when she made her stand at Stalingrad until 
the war ended, she was the big new friend with whom we were, 
just as soon as the Japs surrendered, to embark on the great 
adventure of learning to live in one world, 

That illusion faded more slowly ; vestiges of it still linger in 
the air. The catalytic act causing the change was Amefica’s, 
Russia’s reaction to it was quick, the American perception of 
that reaction slower. The atomic bomb was dropped in August, 
1945. Two days later Russia declared war on Japan, eight days 
aiter the bomb went off Japan surrendered, six weeks later 
Molotov criticised American action in occupying Japan and asked 
for a joint control commission in which Russia would have a share. 
For a moment the whole country stiffened, then relaxed as Pre- 
sident Truman explained that Mr Molotov had not meant what 
he said. 

The fifth quick change, the period of “let’s pretend,” was on. 
Russia seemed not to love us any more, but that, we were told, 
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was due to misunderstandings heightened by her inexperience in 
the world of international give and take. If only we could meet 
on a common basis of friendship and understanding all would 
be well. The Council of Koreign Ministers’ meetings began 
shortly thereafter. 

Secretary Byrnes’s report of July 15th on the Paris meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers ushered in the new realism. 
Referring to the “great struggle and tremendous difficulties ” 
which the four Governments faced, he warned Americans that “in 
the long run we shall have a much better chance to work out our 
problems if we and our Allies recognise the basic difference in 
our ideas, standards and methods instead of trying to make our- 
selves believe that they do not exist or that they are less important 
than they really are.” 

His fellow-citizens hoped he had hold of the right end of the 
stick. At least this promised action, which to the American mind 
is always preferable to worrying, even when it is the wrong action. 
On the purpose of the action they might not be agreed, but at 
least things were moving. On the desirability of that minimum, 
American opinion is united. 


American Notes 


Decontrol of Farm Prices 


The political controversy over price controls continues with 
unabated vigour. As noted here briefly a week ago, the Price 
Decontrol Board, recently established, has now directed that live- 
stock and meat products shall go back under price control by 
September 9th. At that date there will be new retail ceilings 
“at, or near, prices prevailing on June 30th.” New ceilings on 
livestock were imposed on August 29th, and a new ceiling price 
for packers becomes effective on September Ist. Price ceilings 
will also be restored on soya beans and cotton seed, and products, 
but the Decontrol Board refused to re-establish controls on grains 
and dairy products—milk, butter and cheese. 

The grain price decision no doubt accrues from the latest crop 
reports. Fortunately, they are excellent: the Department of 
Agriculture now forecasts the tinal wheat crop at more than 
1,160 million bushels, some way above 1945’s record, and com- 
paring with a ten-year average below 850 million bushels. Corn, 
at nearly 3,5co million bushels, is above the 1944 record, and 
similar reports of bounteous supplies come from the growers of 
soft fruits, tobacco, sugar beet, peas and milk. The farm income 
boom is certainly well-establishe1. 

Disquieting voices, however, still break through the chorus 
of prophecies of bounteous farm supplies. Relief organisations 
point out that world demands for grain products are still ex- 
ceptionally large, and that world stocks have fallen precipitately 
over the last year or so. So far there has been no widespread. 
comment on the fact that North America has enjoyed more than 
normal fortune over the war years in respect of grain harvests, 
and that some decline in yields might at least be anticipated 
from 1946 onwards. 

So far as meat is concerned, the exceptionally difficult position 
which faces the controllers may be judged by the fact that the 
Decontrol Board noted price advances of from 30 to 50 per cent 
in livestock from June 30th onwards, while wholesale prices 
jumped by 39 to 50 per cent, “with retail advances correspond- 
ing.” Enforcing ceilings “at or near June 30th levels ” will be 
accompanied by at least some passive resistance on the part of 
producer interests, more especially as OPA has formally declared 
its policy to be one of complete flexibility in terms of ceilings 
elsewhere. 

Obviously, the general upward trend of prices is not finished 
yet. And the CIO unions, which are becoming increasingly 
restive, have denounced the findings of the Decontrol Board as 
“ inadequate and unsatisfactory.” 


* * * 


Musical Chairs in Congress 


In a burst of reforming zeal, Congress, just before its adjourn 
ment, passed the Act to reorganise its own machinery, But good 
intentions are sometimes repented when they are translated into 
concrete proposals. The Congressional Reorganisation Act pro- 
vided that 48 committees in the House should be cut down to 19, 
and 33 in the Senate to 15. The attempt to work this out in 
terms of the fate of Representative A or the future of Senator B 
is causing cries of anguish from Congressmen, who see their 
cherished dignities and self-importance threatened. Long-<stab- 
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lished chairmen and vice-chairmen are manceuvring for position, 
or bumping into one another, like the players in a game of musical 
chairs. Much depends on the Congressional leaders having the 
courage to tackle the seniority rule, which so far remains sacred. 
The custom by which the top places on committees went to 
members with the longest service has been a greater handicap to 
the two Houses than the multiplicity of committees. Unless this 
is squarely faced, reorganisation might merely result in there being 
fewer committees with even older politicians directing them. The 
present system tends to give an undue weight to the conservative 
South whenever the Democratic party is in power, for it is in 
the Southern States that the bulk of the party’s safe seats are to 
be found, and their Congressmen rise to the top largely as a result 
of politica] longevity. 

In the last Congress, although the Democrats had a comfortable 
majority, the powerful House Rules Committee produced a 
majority of almost two to one against most Administration 
measures. This absurd position was created by the conservative 
Democrats joining forces with the Republicans to flout Mr 
Truman. Every bill introduced into Congress must run the 
gauntlet of the Rules Committee before it can emerge on to the 
floor of the House. If this committee kills a bill—particularly 
a controversial one like the minimum wage bill—it is a trouble- 
some process to resurrect it. 

Unfortunately for the peace of mind of the Administration, the 

wers of the Rules Committee have not been modified by the 

eorganisation Act. The electors of Missouri have, however, 
lately rejected in their primaries Mr Roger C. Slaughter, one of 
its most obstructionist members. This was a joint effort by the 
Political Action Committee and the local Pendergast machine, to 
which Mr Truman pledged a substantial slice of his political 
prestige. It illustrates the topsy-turvydom of American politics 
that the defeat of the holder of a key post in a Democratic Con- 
gress should be hailed by the party’s chairman, Mr Hannegan, 


as a “ strong vote of confidence in Mr Truman,” the Democratic 
President. 


* * * 


War Plant for ALCOA 


The decision of the War Assets Administration to sell a 
plant in Pennsylvania worth $6,500,000 to the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America (ALCOA) presumably reflects the more har- 
monious relations which have now prevailed for some time 
between the government and this undertaking. The deal is not 
especially significant in relation to aluminium capacity for the 
nation, since the sum involved compares with a total of more 
than $650 million spent by the federal government in the last 
few years in enlarging aluminium capacity. But it follows a 
decidedly stormy period in which the Justice Department inti- 
mated on several occasions that only a break-up of ALCOA (on 
Standard Oil lines) could solve the problem of alleged monopoly. 
ALCOA now declares, through its president, that it owns only 
50 per cent of productive capacity in the United States. 

Its strategic position within the aluminium industry of North 
America is far stronger than this simple comparison would indi- 
cate. A long sustained campaign by the Justice Department 
was brought to a close in early 1945 when a Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York—on behalf of the Supreme Court—declared 
that ALCOA had held a monopolistic control of the US industry, 
and spoke in severe terms of price-fixing and cartel pacts. But 
the Court declared also that no proof existed that ALCOA had 
monopolised bauxite deposits, or power sites, and it found no 
proof of corporate links between ALCOA and the Canadian 
aluminium industry. Dissolution was then held to be unneces- 
sary in view of the capacity in the hands of the Defence Plant 
Corporation. 

The Attorney-General, Mr Clark, later returned to the attack 
by declaring to Congress that the new plants could not compete 
with ALCOA, and that raw material was still in the hands of 
the dominating producing unit. arly this year, however, 
ALCOA, agreed to turn over patent rights to competitive under- 
takings, a generous gesture which could bring its due reward in 
terms of a slowing down of further moves by the Justice 
Department. 

ALCOA has certainly moved far and fast in recent months 
to extend the uses of aluminium. The problem for the industry 
as a whole may be gauged by the fact that productive capacity 
in the United States is now one billion pounds (500,000 short 
tons) or more than four times greater than the pre-war peak. 
But actual production has been slowed down over the past year 
by strikes and material shortages, and at the moment, demand 
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still exceeds supply. The pre-war years brought a steady rige 
in the consumption of the metal, and technological changes ar 
expected to reinforce this trend. But under normal conditions 
of supply, it seems probable that industrial production at th: 
highest possible level would still leave some aluminium Capacity 
as surplus, at least for some way ahead. Presumably, the chief 
concern of the Department of Justice in the measurable future 
will be the relationship between the US industry and concerns 
in other countries. 
* * * 


Mechanising Cotton 


Reports of large-scale mechanisation in the Cotton Belt ‘are 
by no means new. So long ago as 1935, the advent of the Rust 
picking machine brought the first predictions of a revolution for 
cotton farming—and a new era for the South. But there were 
very many mechanical snags to overcome, and not until 1944 did 
the first pioneer plantation in Missouri: carry the process of 
mechanisation right through from planting to baling. For some 
time now, the most modern plantations have used machines for 
planting, weeding, and spraying, but the harvest bottleneck te- 
mained. To-day, machines can do this work. Tractor-driven 
rotating drums straddle the rows, while small spindles strip the 
lint, and vacuum pumps bundle the raw product. Such industrial 
giants as International Harvester and Allis-Chalmers have experi- 
mented with these types of machines for several years, and 
authoritative opinion holds that the development of the picking 
machine from now on is reasonably assured. 

Some time will no doubt elapse before these types of machines 
come into general use. But when they do it will certainly mean a 
sea-change for the economic structure of the Old South that has 
never entirely lost the feudal links that Civil War and Recon- 
struction failed to break. For years past, the Senate farm bloc, 
and more especially the cotton Senators, under such leaders as 
John H. Bankhead and “Cotton Ed.” Smith found a simple 
solution for all troubles in their advocacy of still-higher parity, 
loan, and subsidy payments for US cotton. From a 1932 low 
of 5c. per Ib. cotton has soared to 35c. per Ib. Some of the move- 
ment, of course, was due to trade recovery, but only subsidy 
payments have kept US cotton in line with world prices. From 
domination of the world market, the US has retreated to a place 
where it grows considerably less than one-half of the world 
crop. At home, all the political weight of the Old South was 
unable to stay the invasion of the important tyre market by 
rayon. In 1946, rayon can compete directly on a price basis with 
cotton which formerly commanded no more than a fraction of the 
price for the synthetic fibre. 

In the long run, not even the price-fixing tactics of the cotton 
bloc can avert a ruinous future for cotton, on the record of the 
last decade. The Administration has for long sought a solution 
in terms of a direct subsidy for growers to replace the present 
complicated system of parity payments, loans, and subsidies for 
exports. The subsidy, however, would be conditional upon farm 
mechanisation, plus crop diversification. But no concrete plan 
exists, and nothing is more certain than that federal machinery 
and organisation will one day be needed to sustain the share- 
croppers and small farmers who will be quite unable to compete 
with the mechanised estates. 


Shorter Notes 


Senator Vandenberg, at Mr Byrnes’ urgent request, is joining 
him in Paris, abandoning his election campaign in Michigan. 
The importance which the Administration places on the bi- 
partisan character of American foreign policy is reflected in the 
report that it will make no efforts to assist Mr Vandenberg’s 
Democratic rival. Michigan, while normally Republican, has 
found its way into the Democratic column on several occasions 
recently, so that this is no light price to pay for Senator Vanden- 
berg’s assistance. . 

The Attorney-General, Mr Tom Clark, has filed three civil 
actions charging violation of the Sherman anti-Trust law by the 
US firm of Timken Roller Bearing, British Timken, and Société 
Anonyme Timken, of Paris. The Justice Department alleges 
agreements to “divide world markets and to fix world prices.” 
In pre-war years, the Swedish company SKF was estimated by 
responsible American sources to cover at least one-third of world 
supplies, and much of the US trade represented shipments between 
European affiliates and American concerns. There are, however, no 
less than 20-30 manufacturing concerns within the United States, 
and in 1939 the domestic manufacture of anti-friction bearings was 
more than $101 millions, with imports less than $500,000. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





National Assembly 1946 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


August 24th 

OCAL reporters like myself have turned with relief this week 

from the inevitably dull proceedings at the Luxembourg tu 
the stir and bustle at the Palais Bourbon, a mile or so further 
along the Left Bank, where the National Assembly has begun its 
debates on the profet Coste-Floret, the new draft constitution 
of the Fourth Republic. It is like returning to the cheerful scurry 
of Prince Igor after the boredom of Boutique Fantasque. 

The debates of the Consultative Assembly—which came from 
Algiers to Paris and was treated by General de Gaulle as little 
more than a talking-shop—did something to promote the legend 
always popular among the French that their Parliamentary life 
is in sad decline. The new phenomenon of large parties with 
suict discipline has done even more. Old hands in the press 
gallery, more in sorrow than in anger, compare to-day’s medio- 
ctities with the lions of old. Where are the mercurial changes of 
alliance, the magic leaps from Left to Right and back again, the 
majestic appeals to conscience, dignity, tradition? Everything 
nowadays is so serious. The five parties into which the Assembly 
is more or less divided sit together in narrow-minded introversion, 
jealous of their rights, ambitious of leadership, unskillful in coali- 
tion. One knows beforehand what they are going to do—even 
worse, what they are going to say. 

For this kind of pessimism the proceedings at the Luxembourg 
have been a drastic cure. Even the detective at the door was glad 
to see us, whereas the cohorts of policemen who surround the 21 
delegations had been suspicious and unkind. At the Palais 
Bourbon we have a lift instead of stairs. The permanent officials 
shake us by the hand. We feel at home. And in the Chamber 
itself, what a change! Debate is not ruined by the slow degenera- 
tion of speeches which have to be translated twice: and people 
who wish to interrupt are not restrained by second thoughts of 
world publicity and cosmic change. 

The discussions on the new draft constitution are proving to be 
“good parliament”. The subject, and the political struggle which 
lies behind it, have brought out the best in a far from mediocre 
chamber. There have been suggestive contrasts: the rapporteur 
of the commission charged with preparing the draft, M. Coste- 
Floret, a swarthy doctor of law and a member of the more con- 
servative wing of the MRP, led off with an effective and intelli- 
gent defence of a constitution which represents an MRP gain 
at the expense of the Communists. M. Fajon, for the Com- 
munists, quickly shifted the ground of discussion from legal 
precedent to contentious reality—this constitution, he said, was 
astep toward “ Presidential government” by which he meant, as 
everyone understood, government by General de Gaulle. 

Pierre Cot, affiliated now to the Communists, took the same 
line later in one of his delicious, silver-tongued speeches, driving 
home his points with a rapier where M. Coste-Floret had battled 
with a cutlass. 

There has been a good audience. M. Herriot is in his usual 
place, large, rotund, devastating in asides whenever a long 
memory prompts him, and reminiscent somehow of G. K. 
Chesterton. Paul Reynaud sits with the Right-wing PRL and 
speaks rarely, the same neat figure one remembers from before 
the war, but with white hair now and a trick of nodding his 
head in a perpetual “ I-told-you-so.” M. Daladier is there in what 
seems a spirit of dumb defiance, isolated even among his Radical 
friends, meditating vengeance on the Communists. Jacques 
Duclos, a Communist leader and perhaps the best parliamentarian 
in the Chamber, has given another exhibition of polished irony. 
Maurice Schumann has harangued the multitude. In short, we 
have had plenty of variety. 

General de Gaulle, who is present in the Chamber in spirit, 
if not in human shape, has still to give his opinion.* Like another 
probable candidate for the Presidency, he is reported to dislike 
the new draft. His reasons are different from M. Herriot’s, 
for M. Herriot might like it well enough, say mauvaises 
langues, if he could be sure of being elected: the same people 
Say that the General will declare against the constitution as one 


way of helping it through the Assembly without serious amend- 
ment. Yet the present draft is clearly only half-way between 
the old one (rejected in the Referendum of May 5th) and the 
General’s own draft outlined in his speech at Bayeux. It gives 
the President much less authority than General de Gaulle has 
always thought necessary. But the Communists see the new 
draft as the thin end of the Gaullist wedge. 


The Essential Clauses 


Stripped to its essentials, the constitutional debate resolves 
into a conflict over two or three clauses. These clauses are 
factors in a well-understood struggle for parliamentary power. 
Here is how the matter stands: 


Constitution of 1875 Draft rejected on Coste-Floret Draft 
May 5, 1945 
Legislature consists of 
National Assembly with 
sovereign authority. Se- 
cond chamber, Conseil de 
PUnion Francaise, has 
consultative role and does 
not initiate legislation. 


Legislature consists of two 
assemblies ; a chamber anda 
senate, both having the right 
to initiate legislation. 


Legislature consists of 
National Assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, and of 
Conseil de la Republique 
elected by certain local 
authorities and bodies. Both 
have right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The Consei may object 
to Bills passed by Assembly, 
and cause debate on them to 
be re-opened. 


President of the Republic 
elected by both chambers for 
period of seven years. He may 
dissolve Chamber of Deputies 
with the agreement of half 
the Senate. 

Other points of difference and disagreement exist, of course, 
but these are the ones that count. All parties have made con- 
cessions in their general wish to end the provisional period. The 
MRP have foregone their earlier insistence on certain points in the 
preamble—especially those in connection with laicité and private 
property. The Communists have given ground over the powers 
and functions of the second chamber and the President. And 
the Socialists, most important of all, have conceded their earlier 
alliance with the Communists to M. Blum’s idée fixe that their 
defeat in the recent elections was caused by this alliance. The 
key provisions in the new draft—that both chambers should be 
able to initiate legislation, that the President should be elected 
by both chambers, and that he should have larger authority—have 
been carried in commission by a MRP-Socialist majority against 
a communist minority. 

It is less sure that these provisions will be carried in the 
Assembly by the same alliance. Nothing is more interesting in 
current French politics than the widening split within the 
Socialist party between the leadership and the rank-and-file. The 
party executive will face a strong movement of revolt when the 
national congress meets at Montrouge at the end of this month; 
and preliminary forecasts show that M. Blum’s main henchman 
and secretary-general of the party, M. Daniel Mayer, may be 
forced to resign. If the left-wing of the party gets its way, 
it will swing sharply towards joint action with the communists 
—and in that case M. Coste-Floret’s anti-Communist draft may 
undergo serious modification. Right-wing socialists, under MM. 
Philip and Lacoste may seek to outmanoeuvre M. Mollet and his 
friends by substituting one of their number—M. Albert Gazier 
is a popular bet—for M. Mayer. Even so there would probably 
be some kind of parliamentary demonstration against the MRP, 
although this might be little more than an excuse for another and 
more honest demonstration against the Communists. 

The public is thinking far more about the electoral law than 
about the constitution. With the first it has direct and personal 
experience ; while a constitution seems at best a theoretical thing. 
The new electoral law will scarcely differ from the law voted 
by the first Constituent Assembly: that is, the Assembly will be 
elected by proportional representation on a simple scrutin de liste. 

In theory this method should lead to a large number of small 
parties (and it is for this that many constitutional experts attack 


President elected for 
seven years by the Nation- 
al Assembly. Has no right 
of dissolution, 


President elected for seven 
years by both chambers, 
Has no independent right of 
dissolution. 


~-* This article was written before the General’s recent statement, 
which is discussed on page 332. 
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it); but herein lies a paradox of French politics. In spite of King) may be qualified by writing alternatives jis unlikely 
PR—and the forebodings of those who say that under PR it will diminish the confusion. te 
never be possible to obtain a clear parliamentary majority—the I h ind S deb leek lef th 
French parties are crystallising slowly around two centres of n the minds of the bulk of the people the cry 


attraction, the MRP and the Communists. Neither party in its actor in the Greek situation is not internal at all, ang 
present state ‘can afford to see PR abolished, for upon it is ‘the Plebiscite —. s rider rather than the main issue, 
founded much of their electoral success. They represent a Greece considers herself a no-man’s Jand between Russia and 
conflict of classes which it is impossible to ignore, standing ¢t Slav satellites on the one side and the Western democracies 
as they do for different traditions, ideologies, and loyalties, both 424 all they stand for on the other. The recall of the Jugoslay 
in their way passionately national and passionately French, Ambassador as a ye aa ae, ar See on Marshal 
despising, fearing, and even hating each other. Can they live Vito in a Greek cg cote typifies - public the general 
together in democracy ? Can they work a two-party system? ‘Stfain between the two elements in what they see as a world 
Have they the means of mutual reconciliation? Or should the STiSis,, and induces despair which the Ukrainian protest to the 
electoral law be framed so as to break the hold of the party- Security Council and the departure of the Soviet Ambassador 
machines; and, if so, then how? Behind the constitutional have increased. Panic about Slav-Communist — imperialism, 
debate, these are the questions that matter. with the Greek Communists playing the role of a fify 
column, and Tito and the Bulgars and Albanians as the speqy. 
; S " head of the advance, has caused many people to feel that any kind 
Greece Before the Plebiscite of internal planning is a waste of time, and that the Governmen’s 
only task is to save the country from its corm. To this group 
a the return of King George seems to symbolise the last hope of 

sadhelipcre > :.:ak- raf amaaea independent existence, the raising of a standard of liberty, ™ 


two 


i A 


THE setting for the Plebiscite on September Ist, when Greece - 
will decide whether or not King George of the Hellenes shall The Left, who have ~~ such fears nny ee of drastic 
return, is confused and depressing. In such an atmosphere only Plans and ideas for reconstruction and social change, are prepared 
sporadic and half-hearted reconstruction is attempted and the 'O US help from Tito, from Bulgaria, from Albania or from any- 

. +: -: one else; but their willingness to consider Slavs as friends 
ordinary citizen, though he may be working hard, does not expect PL gall ae ase ge wpe Neruiiie 
even such necessary governmental activity as major repairs to largely outweighs any credit they might win otherwise for thei 
roads, far less any real planning. Yet both are essential, if the socialist proposals. Indeed, one of the most unfortunate results 

’ s . > : > : - ¢ . 
country is to maintain even ghe present precarious standard of “ = pene te Oe wntee Ot 2000-35 i ene in te 
living. Meanwhile speculation has replaced work as a means of 8S Deen that een, Se S =. in te 
livelihood, and public spirit is increasingly at a discount minds of almost all non-Socialists with confiscation and coercion 
> = . 


ee and not with its traditional objectives and ideals. There is, too, 
The argument of the Government that the plebiscite is essen- 


: s ; . little doubt that the Left are thoroughly unscrupulous and skil- 
tial and alone will make possible the unification of the country, fylly exacerbate the situation. And, as far as possible the Lef 
is only partially valid, even if the King is returned. On the bands, generally supposed to be assisted from over the border 
other hand, if a majority vote against him, there will be a political ehave in a manner calculated to inspire terror. 
and constitutional crisis of the first order, for the vote is . . 
not on the regime—for a change in the constitution—but The root of the trouble is the lack of any but extremist leader- 
is concerned only with the return of King George personally. ship. While the Government itself is conservative, it is not fascist, 
Thus, if the people do not want him, Greece will’be a monarchy and normally would probably behave like a decent set of narrow. 
without a ruler, and the alternatives of another monarch or a minded Tories. But it has insufficient contro] of its own back- 
republic will still have to be decided. If the King should not be _ benchers, and is continually pushed into allowing acts of repression 
returned, the continued session of the present Parliament elected and reprisal which can be defended only by far-fetched inter- 
on a monarchical platform will be meaningless and the situation pretations of the law. Moreover, the Greek army and gendarmerie 
more desperate. who are spread out all over the country are undoubtedly respon- 
The actual plans for the plebiscite are unsatisfactory. The sible for much dubious behaviour. 
elections last March were supervised by Allied observers, who In the centre there is no one capable of rallying the people 
reported that, though the elections were substantially fair and for a policy of moderation and sanity, though many would gladly 
representative, the electoral lists should be thoroughly revised follow such a lead; if they really trusted the leader. Sophoulis, 
before the Greek people were asked to give a further vote Papandreou, Canefopoulos, Sophocles Venezelos, and the others 
on any major issue. Now the lists have been revised to the have already had their chance before the elections. They have 
satisfaction of the Allied Mission for observing the Greek elections, not succeeded. Now they are without influence in a parliament 
and absentee voting—serving members of the forces and so forth— which, for better or worse, must provide the government of the 
has been provided for. Even if AMFOGE stays on, it will for country, until andther is elected or a crisis supervenes. It is 
technical reasons be unable at this late date to give such a well- difficult to see how the return of the King will help, unless he 
supported verdict as is needed, if those who do not like the results displays greater personality and imagination than likely, and pro- 
are to accept them. If the King is not returned, the royalists will vides a focus for commonsense and decency. He would have to 
claim that ELAS, assisted, from beyond the frontier, has been be extraordinarily wise to do this without being accused of u- 
responsible. In general, therefore, a majority against the King constitutional behaviour and thereby making matters worst. 
means chaos, and a majority for him will produce little more Otherwise his presence can only serve as a scapegoat for the Left 
stability. The provision that blank papers (votes against the and a disillusionment to his supporters. 
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two overtures from french operas 


e When you hear these new recordings of two old favourites you 
realise just how much difference Decca ffrr has made to home 
listening. Here are recordings that faithfully reflect only the 
composer’s intention and the conductor’s interpretation. 
Nothing is added...nothing is lost. Decca full frequency 
range recording brings the living music of the concert hall 


into your own home. 


Overture to Zampa (Herold) London Philharmonic Orchestra, Conductor Basil 
Cameron. K 1453. 

Overture to Mignon (Ambroise Thomas) National Symphony Orchestra, Conductor 
Anatole Fistoulari. K 1166. 


Decca ff ae saint 


The Decca Record Co., Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Road, London, 8S.W.9 
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Ethiopian Balance Sheet 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT IN ADDIS ABABA] 


Erniopia is settling down. Life is now secure, and the Govern- 
ment is concentrating on measures to raise the general standard 
of living. The situation is not altogether easy. The majority of 
Ethiopians are illiterate, and any beyond elementary education is 
extremely rare. Local administration is thus in inexperienced 
hands. 

The country presents an interesting example of an almost 
entirely agricultural economy, with a Government determined 
on technical and industrial development. Imports and exports 
roughly balance at about £3.500,000. Two-thirds of the 
imports are textiles of the cheaper types, mainly “grey” 
cotton sheeting and khaki drill, the normal dress of Ethiopia. 
A heavy item in the accounts, which does not figure in the 
Customs returns, is salaries paid to foreign technicians and 
teachers. Impocts are mainly financed by export of cereals and 
coffee, these items accounting for about £1,000,000 each. Some 
way down the list come hides, skins and leather, and gold, both 
valued at about a quarter of a million sterling in the last financial 
year. The general impression that hides and gold form the main 
exports of Ethiopia is not correct. Indeed, one of the problems 
before the Government is that its whole programme is dangerously 
dependent upon the world market for cereals and coffee. 


The Italians left behind them a certain amount of useful social 
capital in the shape of hydro-electric power supplies, roads and 
water undertakings and buildings. A considerable quantity of 
valuable motor transport also remains. But, since they are main- 
tained almost entirely by Italians, one of the first requirements 
is to train Ethiopian technicians. 


Local manufacturing industry as yet hardly exists, though the 
importance of developing it as quickly as possible is appreciated 
in the highest quarters. In Addis Ababa there are a few tanneries, 
a soap factory and a glassworks. Even the biggest of the tanneries 
employs only vegetable tanning materials. The glass likewise is 
of very poor quality. In Dire Dawa, on the railway line, half- 
way from Addis to Djibouti, are a cement factory and a cotton 
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spinning mill, both put up by the Italians. The cement fac, 
is stopped, since after the departure of the Italians the roads 
fell out of repair and it proved impossible to get the cement away 
The cotton factory, on the other hand, is doing well. Its succes, 
provides a striking illustration of the many openings for pey 
development in the country. All the raw cotton used is imported 
from the Sudan, although certain areas in Ethiopia could grow i, 
Similarly the tanneries in Addis use tanning materials imported 
from Kenya, where they are grown in the same climatic conditions 
as in Ethiopia. 

The Government has adopted a policy of paying foreign advisers 
to assist in all the important Ministries, including the Mini 
of Finance. There has consequently been no lack of first-rate 
advice ; but there has been a certain failure, up to date, to op 
ordinate the actions of the different departments of the Gover. 
ment into a single coherent plan. Suggestions have been accepted, 
and action taken, in one Department, which really called for 
parallel action in one or more other Ministries, which have 
not moved in step. For example, a paper note issue has been 
floated successfully by the State Bank, and the notes have been 
accepted by the public, at any rate in the capital, as a substitute 
for the old Maria Theresa silver dollar. Advantage should cer. 
tainly have been taken of this success to finance the development 
of a certain number of basic local industries, whether under State 
or private control ; but the opportunity has not yet been seized; 
the notes have been used to finance ordinary recurrent Govern- 
ment expenditure, and they are already at a substantial discount, 

Practical foreign help would be of great value in building up 
local manufactures, and probably offers the only prospect of 
success in the limited time available. The difficulty here is that 
no foreign individual or company can own land in Ethiopia. This 
point has been met in a few instances by the formation of con- 
cerns with a 51 per cent Ethiopian interest. The problem before 
the Government is to devise means to ensure that control shall 
in practice rest with the foreign element. There are other require- 
ments which will have to be met before any real development can 
take place ; among them there will have to be real security of 
tenure of property and buildings. There will also have to be 
some guarantee that foreign firms engaged in approved industries 
will be able to transfer their profits into other currencies. 





* * * 
BACKGROUND TO ACHIEVEMENT 
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for the Electric Light and Power 
Corporation of Sydney ; switch- 
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Wayfarer aircraft 
- « » economy in operating costs ; economy in maintenance 
and equipment needs. This aircraft makes air-freighting a 
competitively-priced proposition for industry and _ brings 
air travel within the financial range of a greater number of 
people. Trials have now been completed, specification is 


finalised and deliveries will commence shortly. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 





BRI $TO L TYPE i 70 the world’s most economical aircraft 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Bank Assets and Earnings 


N the twelve months VJ day, the shape of bank balance 
sheets has changed radically—more radically, in some ways, 

than in any war-time year. The major changes, however, have 
sprung hardly at all from the process of industrial transition 
from war to peace, nor has there been any perceptible reversal 
of the really fundamental banking trends of the war period. 
Thus the major long-term problem which confronts the banks 
js still the same as that of twelve months ago—how to adjust 
their internal structures to a situation in which the bulk of their 
resources are lent, directly or indirectly, to the Government. 

Bank advances, it is true, have responded quite sharply to 
reconversion demands. Although their rate of recovery has 
slackened in the past six months or so, the year’s expansion has 
been somewhat larger than many bankers expected as the war 
in Europe drew to its close. Then, indeed, only very cautious 
forecasts were being made. Surveying the prospect in June of 
last year, an article in The Economist hazarded a guess that 
the best that might be expected of advances would be an expan- 
sion of up to £200 million in the ensuing two years, Clearing 
bank advances then stood at £761 million ; they now stand at 
{877 million—an increase of £116 million in thirteen months. 
This, moreover, is a net change, which conceals an abnormally 
large number of self-cancelling movements. Side by side with 
numerous well diversified demands for finance for reconversion, 
there have been large repayments of advances by wartime bor- 
rowers as war production has ceased and outstanding contracts 
have been settled. The impact effects of the industrial transition 
have thus affected both sides of the account ; and, in the absence 
of the long promised data upon the distribution of bank 
advances, it is impossible to know the relative strengths of the 
conflicting tendencies. , 

It seems likely, however, that repayment of wartime indebted- 
ness will henceforth be of diminishing significance. On the 
other hand, there is little doubt that the full effects of industrial 
reconversion have yet to show themselves. ‘ The main effect, so 
far, has probably come from the switch-over of many small war- 
time contractors, whose war production was substantially 
financed by Government progress payments (not to mention 
“free issues”) and by accumulation of funds due to the 
Inland Revenue. Such concerns, as they return to peace- 
time production, have therefore needed substantial bank finance 
to enable them to rebuild stocks and to finance work-in-progress 
on normal credit terms. Reconversion in a structural sense, 
involving plant replacement and re-equipment, has probably 
been a less important influence as yet, and has certainly not 
exerted its full effect upon the banks. The pace of structural 
conversion, as the recent statements from the new Finance Cor- 
poration for Industry plainly show, has been disappointingly 
slow, at all events in the basic industries which are potentially 
the biggest borrowers. e 

Moreover, it seems tolerably certain that the bulk of the 
work that has yet been launched will have been financed mainly 
by drafts on the large liquid resources which are still to be seen 
in the balance sheets of most substantial industrial concerns. 
It is true that such resources are unlikely to suffice for the 
full replacement of the wartime run-down in capital, given the 
much higher prices at which replacements must take place ; 
and some concerns, realising this, are known to have sought 
assurances that bank finance will be available if and when re- 
quired. But recent activity in the granting of overdraft limits 
is a poor guide to the scale of actual bank advances in the early 
future, for physical limitations and supply bottlenecks will for 
some time to come keep the total volume of industrial re- 


equipment to a level well below that represented by the blue- 
prints in industry’s hands. Finally, it may be noted that some 
portion of the rising demands for credit have lately been met 
by acceptance credits granted by the merchant banks—a de- 
velopment which some quarters attribute to the reduction and 
impending disappearance of EPT, which is restoring the incen- 


tive to seek the cheapest possible means of finance. 


For these many reasons, it would be dangerous to forecast 
industrial demands for bank accommodation from the experience 
of reconversion’s first year. The most that can be said, at this 
stage, is that by this time next year net demands may have 
comfortably surpassed the £200 million two-year expansion 
foreshadowed after VE day. But even this tentative forecast 
rests on the assumption, not only that further repayment of war 
indebtedness will not be large, but that reconversion will pro- 
ceed beyond the point at which many substantial concerns can 
finance it from their own resources. 

If that is the best that can be said, it is clear that the advances’ 
prospect offers no solution of the basic problem which now 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLEARING BANK ASSETS 
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* Excluding items in course of collection. 


confronts the bankers. There is no sign yet of even the begin- 
nings of a movement back towards the pre-war position, in 
which advances to industry absorbed between 40 and 45 per 
cent of bank resources. At its lowest point, in August, 1945, 
the advances ratio stood at 154 per cent ; but even now, after 
the sharp expansion of business over the past year, it still stands 
at no more than 17} per cent. To restore the pre-war ratio, 
which itself was well below the traditional one, total clearing 
bank advances would need to rise to £2,250 million—two and 
a quarter times their pre-war peak level. In other words, to 
reach that proportion the banks would have to finance, in real 
terms, roughly one quarter more business than they financed 
in their most active pre-war years, whereas at present they are 
financing, also in real terms, scarcely one-half of what they then 
did. Nothing can be discerned from recent experience or from 
foreseeable trends to warrant hopes of any such revolutionary 
change. Meanwhile, the constant pressure of competition—no 
longer blunted by the conventions of wartime practice—com- 
bines with the general trend of interest rates to produce a steady 
erosion of the charges that can be made to borrowers. 

During the war the effect of the fall in advances upon the 
earnings position was completely offset by the progressive ex- 
pansion of the resources at the banks’ disposal. This somewhat 
uneasy equilibrium could hardly have lasted over the first post- 
war year in any event, because of the effects upon management 
costs of the return of staff from the Forces, the need to adjust 
basic salary scales to the altered cost of living, and various other 
rehabilitation outlays. But the position was rudely shaken at 
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the very outset by Mr Dalton’s cut in short money rates last 
October. The problem presented by their profit and loss 
accounts, it seemed, might well come to dominate the internai 
policy of the banks. An article in The Economist last Januaiv 
recorded, in a discussion of the 1946 prospects, that the banks’ 
hopes were then pinned, though without real optimism, to the 
course of bank advances. It is now clear that they will find no 
early salvation in that direction. They have, however, benefited 
more substantially than might then have been expected from 
further expansion in their resources. In that same article it 
was suggested that even such an expansion would provide little 
relief if the only consequence was to raise still further the 
banks’ holdings of low-yielding floating debt. In default of a 
sufficient growth of advances, the only available stabiliser of 
the current earnings position was a further incursion into the 
gilt-edged market. 


So, indeed, it has proved. In the past twelve months, bank 
investments have risen more rapidly than ever before, raising 
the total portfolio by no less than one quarter, from £1,123 
million to £1,406 million. So violent a movement, coming after 
the huge expansion of the war period and, moreover, at the 
beginning of a period which, by all the canons of the past, 
should be one of strain for the gilt-edged market, has naturally 
aroused a good deal of comment. For those who still see such 
events through the eyes of the orthodox past, it may perhaps be 
reassuring to note that by July, 1945, the ratio of bank invest- 
ments to deposits had fallen to just over 23 per cent, its lowest 
wartime point. Not since the earliest days of the cheap money 
era had the ratio stood lower than this—its average in the year 
1932 was 19} per cent, but by 1933 it was 27} per cent. Thus, 
even the huge absorption of securities in the past twelve months 
has still not raised the ratio beyond its pre-war level ; it now 
stands at 273 per cent, compared with 26.7 per cent in August, 
1939, and 28 per cent on the average for 1938. 

In this case, however, the proper criterion of orthodoxy ought 
surely to be the ratio of the banks’ own resources to investments 
rather than their ratio to deposits, since it is out of these 
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resources that they must provide for any depreciation. Thoy 
inner reserves may well have benefited trom the profitable 
working of the past six years, the ratio of published capital 
and reserves, both to investment portfolios and to the balance 
sheet totals, has steadily declined. It is known that some, 
least, of the banks have contemplated new capital issues, but 
it is believed that tentative approaches to the CIC last year then 
met with little encouragement. Now that the discount marke 
has been permitted to drink its fill of new resources, the official 
attitude towards the banks may be different. There is, how. 
ever, no real parallel between the two cases. 

Indeed, there is at least room for doubt whether orthodox 
principles ought now to be regarded as a proper guide to bank 
capitalisation policy. If the banks increase their capital ip 
order to buttress their expanding gilt-edged position, the ye 
object of that expansion will be to some extent frustrated, 
because the additional earnings will need to be spread over 
larger shareholders’ resources. The justification, as distinct 
from the need, of this fresh plunge into gilt-edged securities, 
must be that the banks acknowledge both the determination 
and the technical competence of the authorities firmly to main- 
tain cheap money. So long as that assumption holds good, the 
risk of capital loss on a gilt-edged portfolio of £1,400 million 
will not be greater, and may even be less, than it was with a 
pre-war portfolio of one-third that size. The Government's 
cheaper money policy, though it has not created the banks’ 
problem, has greatly aggravated it. But at the same time, the 
development of that policy, by intensifying the public demand 
for liquid assets in the form of bank deposits (and by technical 
changes in the structure of the floating debt), has provided the 
banks with a means of alleviating their burden—through further 
absorption of longer-term and higher-yielding securities. The 
banks themselves, despite their unexpectedly aggressive gilt- 
edged purchases, may well prefer the orthodox answer to the 
question of their capitalisation. But why, in logic, should bank 
shareholders be expected to underwrite the Government's 
cheap money policy? 


The Footwear Report 


ITH the publicafion this week of the Boots and Shoes 

Working Party Report,* three of the first five Working 
Parties set up last October by the President of the Board of Trade 
have submitted their findings. (The reports on the pottery 
and cotton textile industries were discussed in The Economist 
on May 25th and June Ist respectively. The remaining two, on 
hosiery and furniture, are expected within the next few weeks. 
The Boots and Shoes Report consists of 58 recommendations, a 
dissenting memorandum signed by the manufacturing members 
of the party, and two further short memoranda of dissent by in- 
dependent members. The memoranda of dissent should not be 
taken as a measure of the disagreement within the Party about 
what is necessary to improve the efficiency of the industry. 
Agreement exists,on what ought to be done, but not on how it 
should be done: not, in particular, on the kind of new organisa- 
tion that is necessary to care for the industry’s corporate 
requirements. 

The Working Party’s diagnosis is a summary and crabbed 
document and the prescription in 58 recommendations reads 
somewhat disconnectedly. This absence of a central theme is 
partly due to the nature of the industry itself. In boots and 
shoes there is no single, key, controversial problem such as 
redundant equipment or chronic, widespread inefficiency round 
which a plan for the industry could be built. Nevertheless, more 
cohesion might have been given to the Report if the Working 
Party had had the time and the opportunity to consider more 
fully questions of distribution, the comparative efficiency of 
labour in different firms and the supply of labour. 

Their investigations have led the Working Party to the con- 
clusion that there are a series of steps which could be taken at 
once to improve efficiency, and a number of others which will 


* Board of Trade Working Party Reports: Boots and Shoes. Pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office. 


have to be preceded by statistical investigations. These, they 
suggest, should be dealt with by some organisation carrying on 
where they themselves have left off. After a survey of the 
contribution made by the American-controlled British United 
Shoe Machinery Company to the efficiency of the boot and shoe 
industry by its machinery leasing system, they have recom- 
mended the abolition of the “ tied-lease ” system. By this means 
in the past the lessee has been obliged to lease not only the main 
piece of machinery, but others ancillary to it. In the past, rents 
on a “free” lease from the BUSM Company have been con- 
siderably higher than rents on a “ tied ” lease. This has given 
the BUSM Company control of a wide range of machinery to the 
disadvantage of its only serious English competitor. The aboli- 
tion of “ tied ” leases should remove an unfair monopoly element 
from the boot and shoe machinery manufacturing industry with- 
out eliminating the two main advantages of the leasing system: 
ease of entry into the industry for the man with limited capital, 
and the free flow of up-to-date machinery. Increased competition 
among machinery manufacturers and their general adoption of 
leasing as well as hire-purchase terms might be a more effective 
way of keeping machinery prices down than the Working Party’s 
proposal for invoking “ the costing powers of the Government.” 

Considerable stress is rightly laid on variations in productivity 
and earnings within the industry. It is unfortunate that this 
fact has not been made the basis, however tentative until more 
adequate statistics are available, of a coherent, quantitative esti- 
mate of the industry’s problems over the next few years. The 
Report does not analyse the distribution side, and it is difficult 
to see what recommendations for improving the flow of output 
by improved methods of factory layout or for eliminating sea- 
sonal swings in activity can be made without an analysis and 
recommendations dealing with distribution. There is no esti- 
mate of the labour force necessary to deal with the home and 
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export markets on various assumptions about the trend of 
demand. Attention is drawn to the need for attracting new in- 
dustries to absorb male labour in areas where the boot and shoe 
industry is the staple one, and also to the long-term shortage 
of female labour. But there is no analysis of the industry by 
regions and no appraisal of the industry’s production and man- 
power problems in different areas. These regional differences, 
however, are important. They raise their own special problems 
and give the industry an appearance of a series of specialised, 
non-competing groups scattered over the provinces in complete 
distinction to, say, the localised cotton industry of Lancashire 
or the jute industry of Dundee. An estimate is made of the 
demand and supply position of the footwear machinery industry, 
but only of overall total figures. In short, there are a whole 
series of interim conclusions and recommendations, including 
comment on the import and export trades, but most of the 
issues have still to be thrashed out by the proposed Board. 


The Boots and Shoes Working Party, like the Pottery Working 
Party, has reported in favour of an advisory Board for the 
industry. Unlike the Pottery Working Party it has not put for- 
ward this recommendation unanimously. The five manufac- 
turing members of the Party take the view that the functions 
of the proposed Shoe Manufacturing Services Board could b- 
undertaken by existing agencies, including the industry’s research 
association, to which they wish to attach an economic and indus- 
trial section. Two independent members, Major F. J. Stratton 
and Mrs Joan Robinson, raise objections of a different kind. 
They are very properly opposed to the appointment of members 
of the Board by employers’ associations and Trade Unions on 
the grounds that members should not be selected for reasons 
internal to these bodies and should not feel themselves account- 


The Working Party’s 


a Boot and Shoe Working Party was appointed in October, 

1945, by the President of the Board of Trade with Sir Thomas 
P. Bennett as chairman “to examine and enquire into the various 
schemes and suggestions put forward for improvement of organi- 
sation, production and distribution metheds and processes in the 
boot and shoe industry. . . .” The report deals only with 
the section of the industry manufacturing leather footwear. A 
selection of statistics will be found on page 355. 


Organisation of the Industry 


According to the Census of Production, 1935, the leather section 
of the footwear industry consisted of 808 establishments, employ- 
ing more than ten operatives, with a total of about 108,000 opera- 
tives. The average establishment employed 134 operatives. The 
main manufacturing centres are Leicester and Leicestershire, 
Northampton and Northamptonshire, London, Norwich, Bristol, 
Stafford and the Rossendale Valley of Lancashire. Over 50 per 
cent of the industry is in the East Midlands. Districts are largely 
characterised by the manufacture of predominant types. So 
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able to sectional interests. The prospect of a multiplicity of 
Boards in each of the industries on which Working Parties are 
due to report is not very inviting and raises obvious com- 
plications. This Board is to include representatives of the leather 
producing industries but no representatives from the rubber 
footwear industry. Thus it is neither a Leather Industries 
Board nor a Footwear Board, and there is no guarantee that these 
and other boards may not yet be recommended and brought into 
existence alongside the Shoe Manufacturing Services Board. 
The proposed Board has rather the appearance of a self- 
perpetuating working party without the reinforcement of inde- 
pendent members, heavily weighted with employers’ representa- 
tives, and in danger, as Major Stratton points out, of taking 
“too parochial a view.” Would it not have been better for the 
Working Party to have looked at the industry in relation to other 
industries making apparel, or alternatively using leather and 
rubber, and considered whether some wider organisation might 
not be a more convenient unit? Or is the fashion of Boards 
to spread to every industry, however small and however closely 
linked with complementary or competing industries? 


The footwear report is hardly a model of clear exposition and 
prescription. Its chief weakness lies in its failure to distinguish 
adequately between major and minor problems. Given the 
over-riding aim of creating the conditions in which the industry 
can produce and sell, at home and abroad, footwear of 
the right quality and design at competitive prices, the major need 
of the industry is not so much one of wholesale technical re- 
equipment as one of bringing the efficiency of its rank and file 
into line with the most successful units. If this is, indeed, the 
need, the problem then is one of ways and means of achieving it. 
The suggestion to set up a Board amounts to an evasion of the 
real issue. 


Report—A Summary 


far as existing techniques can be exploited and in spite of the 
fact that this is a small-scale industry, the working party do nog 
consider that any general recommendations to increase productive 
efficiency can be made. New techniques can be applied to the 
existing organisation of the industry. 

A large variety of services calculated to increase efficiency could 
be provided by a new organisation in the working party’s first 
recommendation, to be called the Shoe Manufacturing Services 
Board. 

This board, with an income of £82,000, part of which should 
be raised by a levy from the industry and the remainder from a 
Government grant, would consist of fifteen members and a chaire 
man. The President of the Board of Trade would appoint the 
chairman. Six members would represent the manufacturers, 
three the trade unions, three more the trade interests at the raw 
materials and distribution ends, and the last three would repres 
sent the research association, the design centre and national 
institution of the industry respectively. This board would be! 
empowered to collect statistics and data from firms essential fog 
promoting the efficiency of the industry. It would not control!’ 
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entry into the industry, supplies of materials and prices or condi- 
tions of employment. To it would be transferred the Shoe 
Section of the Leathe:, Footwear and Allied Industries Export 
Corporation and financial responsibility for the Research Associa- 
tion and a new Shoe Design Centre. 


Factories and Machinery 


Factory environments could be improved by rigid enforcement 
of the standards of the Factories Act, .937. Sanctions specified 
in the Act should be used at once for sub-standard factories and 
the depreciation rate on buildings for income-tax purposes should 
be considerably increased. 

Different kinds of factory design have been examined and no 
fixed rule can be laid down as to which one gives most efficient 
results. Several storey buildings are in use, but’single storey or 
“ flatted ” factories are considered more efficient on the whole. 
Both departmental and line production are practised. The latter 
is recommended wherever increased output can justify it. 

Between 80 and 90 per cent of the general machinery in the 
industry is supplied by the British United Shoe Machinery Co., 
and most of the balance by the Standard Engineering Co. Closing 
(stitching) machinery is supplied mostly by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. The BUSM and Singer companies are both 
American-controlled. Singer’s machinery is bought outright, but 
most of the BUSM products, including key and most modern 
types, may only be leased. A system of “tied” leases has been 
in operation by which users of a main machine have been forced 
to use BUSM auxiliary machinery as well. This has made entry 
into the industry easier for the small man and has maintained a 
satisfactory supply of up-to-date equipment with good safety pre- 
cautions. The activities of this company have so far been beneficial 
to the boot and shoe industry but the system of “tied” leases 
should be abolished at once without raising charges on existing 
machines. Recommendations are also made to control leasing 
rates. Standard Engineering is a British company selling outright 
or on hire-purchase terms. It is suggested that the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. and the Board of Trade should together examine 
the possibility of manufacturing more Singer machines in this 
country. Similar recommendations are made for the manufacture 
of last-making machinery. Generally, the efficiency of shoemaking 
machinery in this country is equal to that abroad. 


Productivity and Labour 


Wide variations in output per head and in piece-rate earnings 
occur even among firms making the same type of footwear in the 
same district. This requires careful investigation, but the tentative 
conclusion is that the main cause of difference is the varying 
degree of efficiency in factory operations. The board should 
publish statistics of the operations of the average firm and of a 
reasonably efficient firm with a constructive warning to firms below 
the average. Investigations should also be made by industrial 
engineers. 

Output per man hour is higher in the United States than in 
this country. Evidence collected by a delegation of the manu- 
facturers’ federation while in America suggests that this is due 
among other reasons to the larger size of factory there, greater 
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stabilisation of output, longer runs of orders, proportionately 
fewer lasts and patterns, centralised planning and easier flow of 
work through the factory. 

Between 1920 and 1939 there was much under-employment 
and short-time working. Localities have been too dependent oq 
this one industry. The Board of Trade should encourage indys. 
tries to settle in these areas to provide male employment. There 
is a growing shortage of female labour. Arrangements are com. 
mended by which men are allowed to do jobs reserved so far 
for women. The practice of employing outworkers, especial} 
women, should cease. Recruitment should be more caref; 
organised, using local recruitment and training committees, 
Recommendations are also made for the training and education 
of workers. 


Distribution and Markets 


There has not been time for a full survey of the complex struc. 
ture of footwear distribution. The Board should urgently investi. 
gate the possibilities of stabilising demand. An _ investigation 
into the proportion of trade stabilised by the activities of 
manufacturing multiple retailers and large specialised many. 
facturers should be made with a view to extending it and elimin. 
ating the uneconomic fringe where seasonal fluctuations tend to 
be concentrated. The whole question of retail margins should be 
investigated. 

Between 1913 and 1938, exports fell from 20 to § per cent of 
output. Care should be taken in future tariff negotiations that 
non-discriminatory export market tariffs should not impose further 
burdens on British exports. Priority in machines and materials 
is recommended for exporting firms. Imports just before the war 
were increasing, particularly from Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
Hungary and the United States. Footwear from Czechoslovakia 
was mostly of women’s low-priced shoes. Swiss goods were good- 
style, medium-priced women’s shoes and United States footwear 
was about half good-style women’s shoes and the rest low-priced 
throw-outs from the American industry. In future tariffs on per- 
centage basis should have a minimum money duty and imports 
should be limited to a quantity which will stimulate but not 
depress the home trade. 

Recommendations are also made on research, quality of foot- 
wear, fitting the foot, design and fashion. 


Memoranda of Dissent 


The five manufacturing members dissent fram recommendation 
one because to be effective the proposed Board would need direc- 
tive powers, which it does not possess. It would overlap existing 
institutions and it includes members of industries which have not 
been consulted. Its work could be done by establishing an 
Industrial Research Section of the Research Association. The 
Shoe Section of the Export Corporation should be made auto- 
nomous and should incorporate the Design Centre. 

Two independent members (Major F. J. Stratton and Mrs Joan 
Robinson) consider that the Board’s powers should be left wide 


to evolve and that members should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 


Business Notes 


Argentine Talks Deadlock 


So the truth about the Argentine talks is out at last. For 
some days official and unofficial comment from Buenos Aires 
had been trying to maintain the fiction that the discussions, though 
proceeding “ slowly,” had made some sort of progress. Now, on 
the admissions of both sides, it is clear that the position has been 
one of virtual deadlock from the outset. Sir Wilfrid Eady, it is 
true, has categorically denied reports that he had described the 
Argentine attitude as one of “hostile coldness ” throughout ; but, 
though the courtesies may thus have been maintained on both 
sides, such language would be an appropriate description of the 
position as seen unofficially in London. After eight weeks, 
nothing appears to have been achieved except a definition of the 
opposing points of view. 

The British delegation are obviously coming to the end of their 
patience—and with good reason. What hopes there might be 
of agreement upon the problems of the meat contract and the 
railways defies all estimation, for the Argentinians have made 
separate agreement upon the sterling balances a condition pre- 
cedent to any other arrangements. And the deadlock on this 
crucial matter seems absolute. The Argentinians appear to be 


still standing pat upon their initial demand for an interest rate 
of 2} per cent, on the ground that, if they cannot get repayment 
in cash but must retain their funds as an “investment,” they 
ought to be paid as much as they themselves pay on their own 
overseas debts. The British are reported to have offered 4 per 
cent—the rate which the balances could at present command if 
employed on the London call loan market—and gradual repay- 
ment in terms of goods, with concessions on meat prices as 
compensation for the low return on the balances. Obviously, if 
the meat contract and, especially, the question of the sale of the 
railways could be joined in the discussions, there would be scope 
for give and take which might produce an acceptable formula. 
But if Argentina persists both in ruling our these issues and in 
demanding 2} per cent on her sterling balances, the British 
mission is simply wasting its time. 

Britain is debarred by the American and Canadian loan agree- 
ments from offering to Empire creditors terms more favourable 
than those for these new borrowings, which carry 2 per cent. 
Though Britain is subject to no such legal restraipt in relation 
to Argentina (or other non-Empire creditors), the restraint im- 
posed by political and moral considerations is obviously very 
potent. Indeed, it would be grotesquely unjust if debts piled 
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up under the imperative needs of war, to a country far removed 
from the heat of the struggle, were not funded on terms much 
more favourable to the borrower than those paid for post-war 
money. Britain has no legal commitment to Argentina to deal 
with the balances in any particular way: they were accepted 
on normal “ payments” agreement terms, subject only tw a 

antee against loss through depreciation of sterling. Those 
terms seemed to Argentina at the time to be a good bargain. 
Nor, in any case, is this a matter which can be approached 
through narrow legal concepis or on principles normally applic- 
able to ordinary commercial debts. Argentina’s uncompromising 
attitude of the past two months may be the mere tactics of Latin 
bargaining. Unutl it gives place to a more realistic and under- 
sanding approach, the British negotiators should hold their 
ground—or, more literally, relinquish it and return home. 

* * *x 


Wall Street Slumps Again 


So far from taking encouragement from July peaks for post- 
war industrial activity and employment, Wall Street this week 
encountered a further sharp break in prices. On Tuesday, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average fell by nearly 6 poinis to 191. This, 
with the further weakness of the following day, and the three- 
point fall of the previous Thursday, makes a loss of 1% points in 
little over a week. Moreover, on the two occasions this month 
when support was almost entirely lacking there was a significant 
increase in trading volume. On Tuesday, the turnover of 
1,800,000 shares compared with an average of about 800,000 over 
recent sessions. Once again, the market has been driven down to 
a point where any further marked relapse would signal—at least 
for chartist operators—the end of a four-year bull market. 

The relapse of last February brought the Dow Average back 
from 207 t0 184. This followed an almost uninterrupted upward 
movement of seven months ; the setback was a sharper one than 
most operators expected, but it was not altogether surprising. 
Movements since that time have been largely aimless, although 
the market briefly sought higher levels in May (with a peak of 
213), while July brought a further selling wave which again 
carried the Dow Average nearly to 190—and near a bear market 


Price control confusion was generally blamed for the July 
liquidation, and no doubt events at the Paris Conference will take 
a large share of the blame for the current storm. The demonstra- 
tions of American power and policy in the Mediterranean and in 
the Straits have brought Wall Street face to face—and at very 
short notice—with the possible consequences of America’s new 
tole in Europe. Press comments in America have shown their 
usual bluntness over the Jugoslav affair, and a number of spokes- 
men have expressed their opinion of Soviet policy in terms beyond 
the limits of discussion on this side of the Atlantic. 

International events apart, however, it is certain that the 
labour disputes and price control uncertainties of the past six 
months have effectively discouraged Wall Street from any sus- 
tained attempt to discount the much higher level of activity which 
is still generally regarded as a reasonable expectation for the post- 
war era—in the longer term. Rising price-levels since June 30th 
have brought a growing chorus of protest from organised labour, 
and there are now widespread fears that only a few months, at 
the most, separate the US from a new spate of labour disputes 
and industrial shut-downs. Those fears may be exaggerated: un- 
fortunately, experience since last autumn has given Wail Street no 
solid basis upon which to assess profitability in terms of current 
wage rates and price schedules, and the record of company earn- 
ings to date reinforces the view that the initial post-war boom 
may be completed before industry has taken its expected share. 
Despite the very tenuous direct links with London, it is obvious 
that the market here this year has shown a disposition to recognise 
that a bear market on Wall Street presumes, however fallibly, a 
period of disturbance, from whose consequences this country 
could not entirely escape. 

* * * 


Ending the BIS? 


The Bank for International Settlements, whose demise has 
seemed imminent ever since the Bretton Woods resolutions of 
1944, is certainly an unconscionable time a-dying. For that, 
teaders of its familiar annual review will be thankful—especially 
after scanning the latest issue. The Sixteenth Report is in many 
ways the best of a notable series. During the war the Bank’s 
scrupulous neutrality gave it special opportunities for the collection 
of economic data, and its war-time reports revealed much material 
which otherwise would have remained hidden from the belligerents 
—or at least from their nationals. Since the war, economic 
Statistics have begun to reappear, but the world scene has been 
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so confused and the sequence of events so crowded that the Bank’s 
bird’s-eye view of the first post-war year is no less revealing than 
its war-time surveys. Its fault, indeed, is to dispel the confusion 
a little too completely: cause and effect do not always fall quite 
So neatly into place as they do in the fertile mind of the Bank’s 
economist. But, if his plausible explanations are sometimes over- 
simplified, the review as a whole is an invaluable guide to the 
labyrinthine post-war trends of world—especially European—trade 
and finance. And its value is certainly not diminished by the 


extent to which thought-provoking analysis this time overshadows 
factual reporting. 
x 


These reviews, indeed, and the statistical work which lies behind 
them, have become the Bank’s only important rasion d’etre. Con- 
ceived as an integral part of the Young Plan for reparations for 


World War I, its specific functions had disappeared even before - 


it was through the teething stage, and the wider possibilities of 
central banking for central bankers were strangled by the national- 
ism of the ’thirties. Now comes a further threat. Payments of 
interest On the important part of the Bank’s assets invested in 
Germany (during 1930 and 1931, in pursuance of The Hague 
Agreements) continued throughout the war. But in the past 
financial year nothing has been received on this account, and 
the Bank made a loss of 616,581 Swill gold francs, compared with 
a profit of 4,429,562 Sw. frs. gold in 1944-45. 

This situation (however unimpeachable the legal claims to pay- 
ment on the German assets) must surely in practice confirm the 
sentence of death under which the Bank now stands. But it would 
be a great waste to blot it out entirely. Hopes that the statistical 
organisation would be assimilated bodily into the new Bretton 
Woods Bank are now wearing somewhat thin. So, too, is the possi- 
bility that the BIS building and the nucleus of its staff might 
become a European branch of the new International Bank. The 
Swiss venue has in the past been a fruitful means of promoting 
informal interchange between Europe’s central bankers ; and there 
will always be many purely intra-European problems which wouid 
be lightened by similar ventilation (subject, however, to the now 
customary doubts about co-operation from behind the iron curtain). 
But many such discussions, if they must take place in Washington, 
will for purely physical reasons never occur at all; and to that 
extent the new machinery for international consultation will mean 
less consultation than in the days of rampant nationalism. 
Obviously, an attempt should be made to maintain these two real 
contributions which the residuum of the BIS can still make. The 
most likely possibility, however, is that sheer inertia will provide 
a partial solution. Liquidation of the BIS will be no easy matter. 
It requires approval and formal action by each of the signatory 
Governments of The Hague Agreements. Sentenced the Bank 
may be, but execution may be long deferred. 


* * * 


The Market and Larger Papers 


So far as can be judged from the movement of share prices 
and market enquiries, holders of mewspaper shares are in 
some doubt about what their reaction ought to be to the forth- 
coming increase in the size of papers this autumn. There are few 
sections of investment about which it is so difficult to be dogmatic 
as newspaper shares proper, but the increase in itself is perhaps 
not a matter of major importance. The three major factors likely 
to affect the value of the shares in the near future are the removal 
of EPT, the reaction of the employees’ unions to this change and 
the longer term outlook for supplies of newsprint. It is as a first 
step in the general re-expansion of newspapers that the present 
modest increase in supplies is important. 

Since EPT provisions have not been disclosed, it is impossible 
to say what the true profits of newspapers have been during the 
war, but it is accepted throughout Fleet Street that they have 
been higher than ever before, over a comparable length of time, 
and it is widely believed that they will only with difficulty be 
maintained at the wartime level. There is, however, no general 
concensus of opinion about the effect of the present increase on 
the profits of papers as a whole. It is felt that the result will 
vary from group to group. None the less, a few generalisations are 
possible. 

Restricting consideration ‘to the daily papers, it is extremely 
improbable that there will be any marked further expansion in 
total sales, with the possible exception of sales of sporting ‘editions 
insofar as it is permissible to expand them. But the new ‘regula- 
tions make it possible for competition for circulation to be re- 
stored and some of the national dailies, including the Daily Mail 
and the Daily Mirror, expect to benefit from this change. How 
far an increase in some circulations means a fall in the sales of 
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competing papers cannot be determined with any certainty. It 
is quite possible that the fact that all papers are freely available 
—if that is the result of the change—will result in a reduction 
in the rush to buy. 


* * x 


Profit Prospects 


On the assumption that circulation remains substantially un- 
changed, it is possible, though not certain, that profits may rise. 
There will be increased costs of paper and ink, and, possibly, some 
upward adjustment of rail charges- which have hitherto been 
favourable to the newspapers. But most of them have more staff, 
both editorial and technical, than they can employ fully on papers 
of restricted size. And expensive circulation campaigns are ex- 
cluded, at least at present. Much will depend on advertising 
revenue. Since the demand for space at current rates exceeds 
the total space newspapers will, have at their disposal after 
expansion, there will be no difficulty in maintaining present 
advertising rates. It cannot be taken for granted, however, that 
this demand will keep pace indefinitely with the increase in the 
size of newspapers. How far it will keep pace depends on two 
unknowns, that is on the rate of:increase in the size and cost 
of production and sale of newspapers and on the course of general 
business activity (which affects advertising allocations). 

It is impossible, at this stage, to strike a nice balance between 
the likely rise in size aud costs and the course of advertising 
revenue. Mr E. J. Robertson, general manager of London Express 
Newspapers, has expressed the view that his paper will be lucky 
if it gets on a permanent basis of six pages within a year and 
of eight pages by the autumn of 1948. This would mean 
virtually doubling the present size in two years; it would still 
leave newspapers less than half their pre-war size. General 
business conditions are likely to remain favourable for advertising 
for, perhaps, another two years, and during this period news- 
papers may not have much difficulty in selling at present rates 
the additional space envisaged by Mr Robertson. Forecasts about 
newspapers have often proved wrong; and the cautious attitude 
of investors may well be justified. 


x x * 


The Trend of Exports 


In July, the volume of exports was 20 per cent higher than 
in 1938. This is satisfactory, but no more so than the returns for 
May, which were only 5 per cent lower. There is still a long and 
increasingly difficult climb ehead, and even when the flag of a 
75 per cent increase is hung out it should not be the signal for 
relaxation and complacency. It is one thing to raise the volume 
of exports in a sellers’ market to the desired level and quite a 
different matter to keep to that level when buyers are once again 
free to choose between sources of supply. Indeed, it is arguable 
that if a 75 per cent increase is the eventual objective an expansion 
on a larger scale will be required in the more favourable circum- 
stances of the next year or two. 

There are some features of the present trend that are.not with- 
out their dangers. One is the increased dependence on Western 
European markets. The change, which cannot be measured in 
terms of percentages in the absence of figures for individual coun- 
tries, has caused Denmark to move up to fourth place in Britain’s 
export markets, France to fifth, Hoiland to eighth and Belgium to 
tenth. This trend is understandable in view of the more pressing 
needs of European reconstruction; but it represents in some degree 
the supplanting of German by British products and is subject to 
the threat of an ultimate recovery in Germany’s export trade. 

In the perspective of the last five years, it is evident that the 
problem before all the chief Western European countries from 
now on will be to procure from the outside world foodstuffs and 
raw materials to maintain and improve their standard of living. 
The loss of assets either through physical destruction, sales of 
foreign investments or the transfer of territory has been on a pro- 
digious scale and must both diminish Western Europe’s capacity 
to export manufactured goods and make her _ increasingly 
dependent on extra-European supplies of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. At the same time the primary producers overseas are 
making efforts to achieve greater self-sufficiency in manufactured 
goods. However the future of international trade is looked at— 
whether from the point of view of Britain, Germany or France— 
it assumes the aspect of a race to establish claims to imports from 
countries that are under less and less compulsion to find markets 
in Europe. In such circumstances it is the progress of exports 
to markets outside Europe that should be most carefully watched ; 
and unfortunately it is this trade—particularly trade with the 
American continent—that is lagging behind. 
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A second danger to British exports is that they may come to 
include too large a proportion of products in which the 
is liable to a sudden collapse. Of the exports ‘of manufactured 
goods in July, nearly 30 per cent consisted of machinery and 
vehicles. There is every reason why, by judicious austerity, British 
motor-cars should be made available for export while the Q0i 
is good. But it would be foolish to ignore the risk that 
America can export freely (her exports already exceed Britain’s) 
she will supply cheaper or better models unless the British jn. 
dustry can improve on its pre-war record. In machinery there js 
obviously room for a further large increase, and it will be a Jo 
time before the demand subsides. What is really disturbing js 
the slow rise in exports of textiles, due primarily to shortage of 
labour in the textile industries. In July, the month that provoked 
Mr Belcher to an optimistic pronouncement on the early end of 
clothes rationing, exports of woollen and worsted manufacture 
were lower than in May. This was true also of pottery and glass ; 
and it is evident that it would be unwise, in spite of the starving 
of the home market, to count on any sizeable increase in these 
groups for some time to come. Thus the burden of carrying 
exports to the declared target seems likely to fall increasingly on 
the metals, engineering and chemicals group, all of which have 
ample man-power to sustain a higher level of export. 


* x x 


Five Year Control for Canadian Dollars 


Exchange control in Canada is expected to endure for a 
further quinquennium. The Government’s decision to maintain 
it was firmly argued this week by Mr Graham Towers, Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, before the Banking Committee of the 
Senate. It appears from available reports that he had some diffi- 
culty in proving his case. At first glance, the decision does indeed 
seem to sit a little incongruously beside the recent Io per cent 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of gold. Yet in fact 
there is no incongruity. Surveying recently the operation of 
Canada’s efficient exchange control mechanism, an article in 
The Economist remarked that the Canadian wartime exchange 
position, “with its soft underbelly exposed to the southern fron- 
tier, was known [in Ottawa] to be unquestionably vulnerable.” 
That is scarcely true-*now, but some vulnerability is likely to re- 
appear before the world transition phase is complete. 

The characteristic feature of Canada’s external economy before 
the war was a heavy deficit with the United States approximately 
balanced by a surplus on trade with the sterling area. Jn the 
future, the US dollar deficit is bound to reappear: although 
wartime development of Canadian industry may have somewhat 
reduced the dependence upon American imports, one effect of the 
war has been to enlarge Canada’s interest bill in New York. On 
the other hand, it will be some time yet, even with the speediest 
restoration of sterling to full convertibility for current business, 
before Canada’s export surplus to sterling countries carries the 
burden of her dollar obligations. A large part of that surplus 
will, in effect, represent British drafts on the Canadian credit, so 
that a corresponding amount of Canada’s expenditure in the 
United States will have to be financed out of her own exchange 
resources. Moreover, even for the longer run, Canada faces some 
awkward exchange problems. Like Britain, she is determined to 
maintain a stable economy, and, at least in a political and adminis- 
trative sense, is well placed to do so. The recent appreciation of 
the Canadian dollar was itself a proof of this determination. If, 
in a few years’ time, the United States were to be less successful 
than Canada in averting depression, Canada might experience 4 
sharp contraction in export earnings without a corresponding of 
prospective fall in import expenditure, for that is geared to the 
level of her total domestic income. 

In these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that Canadian 
exchange policy ostensibly takes little account of the fact that her 
exchange resources are now nearly four times as large as before 
the war. They will suffice to meet the prospective strain—but only 
if equilibrium is maintained on capital account. As the article in 
The Economist on July 6th showed, the wartime increase im 
exchange resources has been balanced by a similar deterioration in 
Canada’s balance of indebtedness to the US dollar area. Hence 
control of capital movements will be indispensable during the five 
years in which Britain will be drawing upon the Canadian credit. 


* * * 


Brazil Lifts Remittances Controls 


Brazil has suspended the objectionable restrictions upon 
remittances of foreign funds which were a source of much mystifi- 
cation, and not a little resentment, in London earlier this year. 
The original decree, made at end-February, sought to limit the 
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——Swe 


THE MODERN 
COMPANY REGISTRAR 


The Banking House of Glyn, Mills & Co. is 
especially qualified to assist in the re-adjustment 
of the capital of industrial undertakings. With 
its highly trained staff and mechanised methods 
the Bank provides a complete Registrar Service, 
including the specialised work involved in the 
conversion, repayment or re-arrangement of 
capital, and the payment of dividends where 
the company maintains its own Registration 
Office. The Registrar at 67 Lombard Street, 
E.C.3 will gladly give information or advice 
on any point in connection with this Registrar 
Service. Telephone Mansion House 5400. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE : 67 LOMBARD STREET - LONDON - E.C.3 
Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland - Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 


Trading Opportunities 
in the NEAR EAST 


With forty-five years’ background in the Near 
East, BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E., offers through 
its Branches, Associates and Correspondents, the 
advantage of a most comprehensive banking 
service. 

Its extensive contacts with Commerce, Industry, 
Agriculture and Finance, and its familiarity with 
local business conditions and customs, constitute 
a guarantee of efficient and prompt handling of all 
matters entrusted to its care. 

Enquiries and correspondence invited 


BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E. 


CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt 
Associated Bank: 


K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 


BAGHDAD — BEYROUTH — DAMASCUS 
(J/raq) (Lebanon) (Syria) 


Com. Reg. Cairo No. 47926 
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” Peake a busy 


town when 
sacked by the Vik- 
ings in 991, Ipswich 
continued to pros- 
per with the passing 
years. Today it is 
recognised as a 9% 
thriving seaport 
and an industrial 
centre of growing 
importance. 


Attracted by the 
promise of this 
prosperous town, 
Alexanders & Co., 
Bankers, of Need- 
ham Market, 
opened a branch there in the‘middle of the eighteenth century. Valuable 
connections soon developed from this humble beginning and ultimately 
the Ipswich Branch became the Head Office of the firm. After various 
changes in partnership, the firm amalgamated with Barclay & Company 
Limited in 1896, when a Local Head Office was established in Ipswich. 


Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, 
personal links with past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
$4 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 





WITH THE EAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by practically a century’s first-hand ex- 
perience of Asiatic economic conditions, for every 
financial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
MENT AND TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s 





branch system, under British management directed 
from London, extends throughout 
INDIA + BURMA + CEYLON 
MALAYAN UNION + STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA +: SIAM «+ INDONESIA 
CHINA + THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 


would be well advised to consult the Managers in 
London or Manchester. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


Manchester Branch 
62, Mosley Street, 


West End (London) Branch 
28, Charles II Street, 
London, 8.W.1 


Associated Bank in India — The Allahabad Bank Limited 
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rate of repatriation of foreign “registered” capital to 20 per 
cent per annum and remittances of profits to 8 per cent per annum. 
It has never been clear what “registered” capital really means, 
but, on any definition, the plan was bound to involve great adminis- 
trative difficulties and many injustices. It has now been “tem- 
porarily abolished ” and it is to be hoped that this is the last thar 
will be heard of it. Interested London circles had never felt 
that, even from Brazil’s point of view, there was much justification 
for such controls, for their launching coincided with a certain 
liberalisation of the exchange market for current transactions— 
notably the reductions in the exchange sales tax and in the pro- 
portion of export proceeds which Brazilians had to sell at the 
unfavourable “ official market” rate. The intention, however, was 
apparently to guard against the danger that a relaxation of general 
exchange control would not open the door to an embarrassing 
flight of capital. 

The Brazilian authorities are evidently satisfied now that their 
earlier fears were groundless, for the suspension of the capital 
restrictions follows a further group of relaxations affecting current 
transactions. These resulted partly from the further buttressing 
of Brazil’s strong external position through this year’s vigorous 
expansion of exports—an expansion which, owing to sheer 
shortages of supplies, has been only partially offset by additional 
imports. An even more weighty consideration, however, seems to 
have been the need to restrain inflationary tendencies. Thus, while 
the recent abolition of the exchange sales tax (noted in The 
Economist four weeks ago) perceptibly reduced the effective 
selling rate and thus cheapened the cost of imports, the simul- 
taneous ending of the “official” market for export proceeds 
synchronised with a reduction in the free market rate, so that 
exporters’ exchange proceeds now command virtually the same 
amount in cruzeiros as they did before. The objective of the 
abolition of the official market was, therefore, not to assist ex- 
porters, but to relieve the central bank of the obligation to pur- 
chase one-fifth of the resultant exchange. The intention, quite 
plainly, was to avoid the resultant creation of credit by the Central 
Bank—and, moreover, to mop up existing surpluses, so far as 
possible, for exporters are now obliged to reinvest 20 per cent 
of the f.o.b. value of their sales in 120-day 3 per cent Treasury bills. 
On the other hand, importers are being required to pay for their 
purchases within 30 days of despatch of the goods to customs 
house—a provision which, from the credit point of view, clearly 
serves a similar purpose. 


* * *« 


From Security to Bricks and Mortar 


Those holders of ordinary stock in the Investment Corpora- 
tion of Canada who decided to reject the offer to take over their 
holdings at about 20 per cent of face value must now be con- 
gratulating themselves on their courage. The offer, made in 
November last, had been accepted by holders of the controlling 
interest, the Power Investment Corporation, and the directors of 
IC of C gave the then break-up value of the company as 65 per 
cent of the £300,000 of preference stock. They also volunteered 
the opinion that appreciation of existing holdings would not pro- 
duce more than 19 per cent on the £200,000 of ordinary stock. 
This stock has recently stood as low as 19 and was only 27 early 
this month. Recently it has risen by leaps and bounds without 
any adequate explanation, but on Monday the accounts for the 
year to April 30th were presented containing a full statement of 
the policy of the board installed by the new owners. 

Between November last and April 30th virtually the whole 
holding of securities had been sold and the money used to acquire 
the capital of Bell Securities, itself a parent company with invest- 
ments in subsidiaries owning real property. This policy has been 
continued to date, and now the IC of C controls properties with a 
book value of £2,145,723, on which £1,755,000 has been raised by 
mortgage loans. These loans have been made by building societies 
at an average rate of a trifle over 4 per cent. The company hopes 
to fund these on more favourable terms, and it has also the oppor- 
tunity of repaying some £170,000 of 44 per cent debenture stock at 
the end of next May at 102}. In his statement to shareholders, 
Mr A. E. Somers, chairman, estimates that, after generous pro- 
vision for repairs and amortisation of leaseholds, the company 
will earn a satisfactory dividend on the ordinary stock. Three 
and a-half years’ arrears of preference dividend have been paid in 
the past year, and the two and a-half years’ to October next are 
to be dealt with as soon as possible. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the ordinary stock 
rose further to 94. It is true that the balance-sheet shows a 
realised capital loss of £327,000 which had accrued before the 
change of management, but the new board considers that this is 
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amply covered by the appreciation over book value of preser 
assets, and hopes to eliminate it in the process of re’ i 
which will be carried out in funding the mortgage debs. By 
putting up something over £20,000, those in control of the com. 
pany obtained the use of securities valued at over £350,000 and 
have been able so far to borrow £1,755,000. So long as they cay 
make substantially over 4 per cent net on the properties acquir 
which are all in provincial cities and the London suburbs, ang 
comprise 3,308 houses, 945 maisonettes and a block of 43 moder 
flats, there should be something over 4 per cent to the holders of 
the equity. Apparently, despite rent restriction and the di 

and expense of house repairs, the board is confident that it cay 
achieve this at least. One is tempted to ask why the old manage. 
ment, who had failed to earn an ordinary dividend for two decades 
by running the company as an investment trust, could not haye 
changed their policy—and also, incidentally, to ask whether the 
mew management informed the shareholders of the radical chang: 
in their business which was in prospect. 


x x * 


Peruvian Corporation Scheme 


The Cohen Committee on Company Law Amendment 
included among its numerous recommendations the suggestion 
that a shareholder should be able to appoint as his proxy anyone 
whom he chose, whether a shareholder in the company or not, 
such proxy having the right to speak as well as to vote. The 
recommendation opened up prospects of a new career to students 
of inequitable capital reconstruction schemes, and, in fact, there 
have been indications in some quarters recently of intelligent 
anticipation of the implementation of this section of the Com. 
mittee’s report. Certainly it was only a question of time before 
organised opposition to the Peruvian Corporation’s scheme made 
its appearance. The salient features that have led up to the 
reconstruction proposals are fairly simple. The company has 
been operating under moratoria for some years and the last of 
these is due to expire at the end of this year. It has a nominal 
issue of £3,946,000 6 per cent debenture stock on which the 
various arrears amount to £2,437,726 or over 60 per cent of the 
nominal. Next comes £7,500,000 5 per cent non-cumulative 
preference stock, and finally £9,000,000 ordinary stock. Assisted 
by the absence of road competition, the corporation has earned 
quite substantial profits in recent years, sufficient or more than 
sufficient to meet the annual service on the debenture stock; 
indeed in respect of the year 1945-46 three coupon payments 
of 3 per cent each were made on this issue. The company does 
not appear to be in immediate need of new finance, although it 
faces a heavy renewal programme estimated to require £1,500,000; 
it has £900,000 available in cash and gilt-edged securities, and th 
staggering of the programme imposed by physical limitations 
will mean that the balance over and above available cash re- 
sources can be financed from revenue. 


* 


The directors’ proposals involve the cancellation of virtually 
all debenture arrears and the issue to holders, in satisfaction of 
each £100 nominal, of £50 new 44 per cent debenture stock and 
£90 5 per cent non-cumulative first preference, the latter to be 
provided by existing preference stockholders. The existing 
preference stockholders are to cede 48 per cent of their stock 
for conversion into this new form and will thus be left with §2 
per cent of their holding; this residue will be converted into 
5 per cent non-cumulative second preference stock. In addition, 
holders of the existing ordinary stock will surrender half their 
holdings for transfer to the second preference at the rate of {60 
of ordinary stock for every £52 of second preference. It is usual 
in such cases to talk of the nuisance value of the junior issues 
which has to be satisfied,*although the whole of such capital may 
in fact have been lost. In the present instance, however, it 
would seem that it is the debenture capital which has the nuisance 
value, since so long as its arrears are outstanding—and even at 
the wartime level of profits it would take an unconscionable time 
to clear them—the junior issues will go dividendless. In oon- 
sequence such a scheme must be judged mainly from the deben- 
ture holders’ point of view. And the only criterion which the 


debenture holders will apply is whether the quid pro quo which | 
is offered to them in return for their sacrifice is adequate. It is — 


difficult in the Peruvian Corporation scheme to disoover any 
quid pro quo. The directors do not anticipate that earnings in 
the current year will justify the full dividend on the first preference 
stock, although if present earnings are maintained a substantial 
dividend is foreshadowed tor the six months ending June 3, 
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1947. But a full dividend on this new stock would mean a total 
return to debenture holders of only 6; per cent a year, of which 
g mere 2} per cent would be cumulative. Having regard to their 
grrears’ rights and recent income experience there seems no reason 
why debenture holders should be tempted by the proposals. 

One aspect of the matter which has aroused considerable com- 
ment is the disclosure, in large and impressive type in the com- 

ny’s circular, that the Association of Investment Trusts, and 
the British Insurance Association (Investment Protection Com- 
mittee) are supporting the scheme. Such statements, obviously 
gnserted to impress the non-professional holder, are of but limited 
value unless the predominating interests of such recommending 
bodies are stated. Clearly in any such scheme there is the element 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. And even when Peter and Paul 
are Siamese twins, Paul, as a larger preference holder than Peter 
js a debenture holder, may persuade the latter to be accommodat- 
ing. Prima facie one would expect that institutional investors 
in such a concern would be interested in the debenture stock 
rather than in the junior issues. But on general grounds it is 
certainly desirable either that such statements should be omitted 
from capital reconstruction circulars or that the respective interests 
of the recommending parties should be made clear. 


*« * *x 


Coal on the Continent 


The European coal crisis remains as serious as ever, and 
shows every indication of lasting for several years. In Western 
Germany output has recovered to the level reached in February 
before the cut in food rations, and the annual rate of production 
is now about 60-65 million tons compared with 135 million tons 
before the war. Poland, within its new boundaries, used to 
produce about 70 million tons, and touched a maximum of 90 
million tons when under German occupation ; current output is 
about 45 million tons per annum. These changes, together with 
the fall in British production by over 40 million tons, have 
reduced total supplies by about one-third—from 435 to 290 million 
tons. A reduction on this scale cannot be quickly made good, 
and Europe, even more than Britain, will be forced to make shift 
with substitute fuels such as oil and timber until the coal famine 
is over. 

The position in some of the chief importing countries is shown 
below. France, with the help of §0,000 prisoners of war, has 
increased her production slightly above the pre-war level, and 
Belgium, with the help of over 40,000 prisoners, is about 20 per 
cent below. Sweden, with no domestic supplies, has suffered 
a particularly heavy reduction, but is able to maintain her indus- 
trial production above the pre-war level by making extensive 
use of timber—so extensive that cutting for export has been 
greatly reduced. For the five countries together, the consumption 
of solid fuel is some 25 per cent below pre-war, and in each the 
shortage presents the most formidable obstacle to the growth of 
industrial production. 


PRODUCTION AND ImMpPpoRTS OF SOLID FUEL 
(million tons) 9 


———— — $__ 





Production Imports Consumption of 
Disposable Fuels 
$$ ——y sh - 
1935-8 | 1946 | 1935-8 1946 1935-8 1946 
Ss tare 6 a x'05 3 46-6 48 24-0 10 64-2 51 
Belgium... 5... 28-4 | 33 6-3 ‘ 24-3 21 
Meomand .......... 13-2 | s 84 | 3 ed 9 
NE Scag sa ci | oul 78 3 8-7 3 
PO Soe 6 2-3 3 | 13-2 6 15-5 9 
90 -5 82 r 8-7 26 127-3 93 
“ Production of brown coal has increased and of hard coal has fallen, In terms of hard 
@oal, there has been a net reduction. 


There were signs in July of a modest improvement in the 
situation. Apart from the recovery in exports from Western 
Germany, there were also large deliveries from the United States 
following the end of the coal strike. These deliveries, while an 
alleviation, are a costly one, since they fetch over £5 per ton 
compared with the European average of about £2 10s. In July 
they reached a total of 1.5 million tons, and in addition ECO 
countries imported 1.1 million tons from Western Germany, 
400,000 tons from Poland and 250,000 tons from Great Britain. 

Poland has now established herself as the leading European 
exporter, total exports of solid fuel in the sccond quarter of 
1946 reaching 4} million tons, compared with 34 million tons 
trom Germany. The bulk of these exports go East, but all 
adjoining countries, and especially Sweden, have benefited ; even 
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the Soviet Zone of Germany received 100,000 tons in April. 
France has been importing Polish coal for some time, and Belgium 
is likely to begin importation in the near future. As Polish 
production is scheduled to reach 60 million tons in 1947, some 
further increase in exports is to be expected. The programme 
of deliveries to ECO countries in the year beginning July 1, 1946, 
is 750,000 tons of coal and 100,000 tons of coke per month, and 
this is about twice the rate at which deliveries have been made 
in recent months. 

These facts suggest a number of queries and reflections. How 
much longer can France and Belgium hope to keep 100,000 
prisoners whose output per manshift is even now well below the 
current average in the Ruhr? When the root causes of the intet- 
national coal shortage lie equally in Britain and Silesia, why is 
it so freely taken for granted that it is the Ruhr alone that holds 
the key to European recovery? If British output were as high 
as before the war, would not the worst of the crisis quickly dis- 
appear in Europe as well as in Britain? It is not only in this 
country that the recovery of British output is anxiously awaited 
but in every country that finds its industrial expansion limited 
and impeded by shortage of fuel. 


* * * 


Europe’s Trade Revives 


The exports of most Western European countries have staged 
a remarkable recovery from the low level of a year ago. Only 
one country, Sweden, is exporting less ; the other neutral, Switzer- 
land, has expanded her trade, both export and import, to the 
pre-war volume. The liberated countries, with the exception of 
Denmark, are all exporting on a much larger scale, the most 
spectacular increases being in exports from France and Belgium ; 
none of them, however, have yet recovered the pre-war volume 
of exports and all of them are faced with large visible adverse 
balances of payments. 


TRADE OF WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(monthly average values in millions of national currency units) 
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ae | | Visible 
Exports | Imports | Balance 
Country foes er out a Fe ; i. 7 oe 
| Sept.-Oct. | April-May | April-May | April-May 
sass 1945 | 1946 1946 1946 
BUI ELY SUR Sooke So 1 
Belgium and Luxembourg .... | 1,806 | 534 1967 | 3470 | — 1,503 
Denmark ........... peaees 127. | 92 101 18 |-— 84 
ee Xe 2,549 1,435 7,413 20,328 — 129-5 
Holland ....... waa 87 19 40 saa = 
Norway....... ‘ aces em ahseee 66 28 88* 134* - 46 
Sweden ........ coccumelees 1 154 256 208 283 -_ 75 
eee | 110 138 212 279 | -— 67 
, — ~ ® April only, - 


In Eastern Europe progress has been slower, and the available 
statistics are less complete. In Bulgaria, exports in 1945 were 
sustained by large deliveries to the USSR, but averaged only 
30 per cent by weight of the pre-war level. In the first quarter 
of 1946 the value of exports was about the same as in 1939, but 
Leva prices were six times as high. Exports from Czechoslovakia 
have been rising rapidly, chiefly to Switzerland; they are in 
excess of current imports, and in April were probably about one- 
third as large, in terms of volume, as in pre-war years. Poland’s 
exports have been largely confined to coal, most of which has gone 
to the USSR. 


In the trade of most of the Eastern European countries Russia 
has taken the place of Germany. Whereas in 1937 not more than 
I per cent of the combined exports of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Finland went to Russia, in 1945 the proportions were 
95, 14, 94 and 70 per cent respectively. This was natural enough 
when communications with the West made trade more or less 
impossible. In the first quarter of 1946, with an improvement in 
communications, a wider range of markets was supplied: the 
proportion of Bulgarian exports to the USSR fell to 46, and of 
Finnish to 62 per cent. 


European exports do not, in the present sellers’ market, limit 
the field for British exports. But it will not be long before the 
force of competition makes itself felt. Both France and Italy are 
already supplying wool textile manufactures to Argentina, and 
Poland is likely to resume exports in the near future. It may be 
not altogether by chance or deliberate policy that in July France, 
Belgium and Poland each imported less iron and steel manufac- 
tures from Britain than in May. One thing is certain: and that 
is that Europe cannot continue her present adverse balance indefi- 
nitely and that the change when it comes must aggravate Britain's 
export difficulties. 
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‘Footwear Companies 


No drastic overhaul of the organisation of the boots and 
shoes industry is recommended in the Working Party’s report 
published this week, though it is only something of an interim 
document. Amalgamations are not suggested, nor is there 
detailed comment on distribution. The report does not deal with 
the rubber using side. Consequently, the investor is given no 
more than a partial indication of what may be the immediate 
prospects for footwear manufacturing and distributing companies. 


Owing to service demands, the production of footwear remained 
high during the war, in spite of a decline in the productive labour 
force from 135,000 in June, 1939, to 92,000 in 1944 from which 
level there has been a recovery amounting to half the decline. So 
far output is still below pre-war but over the first five months of 
1946 production averaged 9.5 million pairs a month, compared 
with the 1945 monthly average of 8.3 million pairs. Turnover 
will probably continue to expand slowly as labour returns from 
the forces and the revision of maximum price orders for both 
utility and non-utility footwear announced by the Board of Trade 
last week should help to offset rising raw material and labour 
costs. But the quantitative effect on profits remains largely 
unknown for the present since there are alternative methods of 


SELECTED Boot AND SHOE COMPANIES 














Per Toca on [Dividend 
Stet Ee tL per cent.| Denomi Price Yield 

1938 1944 1945 an nation per cent, 

(-39) | (-45) | (-46) ) 

! | j 

British United Shoe Pats 
Machinery........ 18-3 | 16-3 | 17-4 | 135+] £1} 3 5 6 
J. Sean EMOTES: 17-5 | 18-0 | 27-3 | 12-5 53. 18/744 | 3 7 0 
Sten. nshtbapas 14-7 16-8 | 24-5 | 12-5 1 15/- | 3 6 9 
PSOMS 0.2... 17-5 | 14-1 | 165 | 12 fl 63/9 | 315 3 
H. E. Randall...... 6-9 7-4 | 20-4 8-75 42/6 | 4 2 3 
gore White ........ 11-3 | 26-8 | 29-2 ] 22-5 53. 32/6 | 3 9 3 
. Barratt§ ........ | 18-1 17-0 | 21-5 17 fl 10/- | 4 17 3 
Phillips Rubber Soles*) 13-3 | 17-6 | 17-7 11-25/ fi 60/- 315 0 


| | | | 
+ Tax free . Year to June ‘30th. * Year to November 30th. — 
computing the new footwear prices open to each company. The 
returns obtainable on a selection of investments is shown by the 
accompanying table. In some cases the prices are nominal owing 
to the narrowness of the market. The returns appear to discount 
reasonably future uncertainties. 


* * * 


Cotton Purchasing Move 


In June, the Secretary for Overseas Trade announced that an 
advisory committee would be formed to assist the Cotton Control 
in the purchase and sale of raw cotton. The composition of 
the committee and its terms of reference have been made known 
this week. 


Until the Cotton Buying Commission is set up later in the year 
to replace the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, the Advisory Raw 
Cotton Committee will assist the Controller on cotton marketing 
problems and will advise “on the gradual extension of services 
to spinners.” The Cotton Controller will act as chairman. Of the 
mine members, three are manufacturing spinners and three are 
trade union representatives. There are two representatives of the 
cotton merchants, one of whom is also director of a spinning firm 
and one independent member, presumably chosen for his wide 
experience and long association with the Lancashire cotton 

During the war, cotton was purchased and resold to spinners 
by the Cotton Control. There is scope for speculation on the 
réasons for creating a special advisory committee for only a few 
months to assist the Control to perform a function which it has 
performed for several years without advice from a special organisa- 
tion. Curiosity is further aroused by the composition of the com- 
mittee and its rather vague terms of reference. If the committee is 
to give advice for a few months on cotton buying and selling it 
could surely have been done by a committee of experts drawn 
from the merchants and the spinners. The presence of trade 
union representatives and the fact that the committee’s opinion 
may be sought on the extension of market facilities to spinners, 
could be taken to indicate that its assistance may be sought on 
more far- ing questions than how much and where raw 
cotton may be bought for the cotton textile industry. The com- 
mittee’s activities until the Cotton Buying Commission is set up 
will be followed with interest, outside as well as inside the trade. 
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Retail Food Distributors’ Problems 


Trading profits of the International Tea Company’s Store, 
group fell from £1,458,318 to £1,286,454 in the year to April 27th 
last as a result of lessened turnover. The end of lend-lease, 
and the delay in getting the American Loan through Congress, 
were no doubt largely responsible for the restrictions on a number 
of rationed goods, and the company reports a shortage of supplies 
of practically all the commodities handled. Even so, the gr 
was again liable for EPT, but the parent’s net surplus covered 
its 14 per cent distribution with a comfortable surplus equal to 
another 16 per cent. Reserve allocations have been renewed 
with a transfer of £50,000 to general reserve, and the board has 
regularised its pensions policy by purchasing annuities at 
cost of £81,250. These two charges, totalling £131,250, are made 
against profits without detriment to the parent’s carry forward, 
and the subsidiaries have retained £27,810 of their profits, these 
amounts comparing with the parent’s ordinary dividend cost of 
£115,475. 

As large pre-war importers, manufacturers and distributors of 
food the company would naturally welcome a return to open 
buying and competitive trading, but this appears to be out of the 
question at present. The business depends almost entirely on 
the amount of food received under the Ministry of Food system 
of allocations, and on the amount distributed, and so the scope 
for market expansion is necessarily restricted. But now that 
the American Loan has reached harbour after a difficult passage 
there are prospects of an increased flow of canned meats and 
other canned goods to this country; in a short while the retail 
food distributors should be able to report a better stocks position 
than for some time past, and there should be an increase in turn- 
over in the current year. Stocks of the International Group 
actually stood somewhat higher at the financial year-end. 

An interesting commentary on bread rationing is contained in 
the chairman’s review. The company manufactures substantial 
quantities of cake, which is also rationed, and a decision about 
the exact quantity to be despatched during the first week of 
rationing had to be taken some time previously. After careful 
consideration it was decided to continue the normal weekly out- 
put, and this policy proved to be justified. Sales of flour for 
some weeks past have been so heavy that the chairman imagines 
that output will be restricted for some time to come, 


* * * 


My Goodness ! My Guinness ! 


Trading profits of Arthur Guinness, Son and Co. have 
climbed to the best level since 1936-37. The trading surplus, 
which is up from £1,452,745 to £1,789,224, is struck after taxa- 
tion, and this, with the last reduction in the income-tax rate, 
tends to obscure the position. For example, the company pre- 
sumably had to earn £727,270 gross to cover the £400,000 net 
transfer to contingency reserve this time, as compared with 
£400,000 gross when {£200,000 net was taken to that reserve 
a year ago. On the other hand, the tax on the Preference and 
Ordinary dividends needs £70,500 less. It is at any rate fairly 


clear that the company enjoyed a satisfactory earnings experience , 


in the years to June 30th last, and the opportunity has been taken 
to enhance an already strong reserve position. For the fifth 
successive year the Ordinary distribution is restricted to 29 pet 
cent, of which 5 per cent is again described as bonus ; the payment 
calls for £1,155,000, and it leaves a surplus of £393,000, equivalent 
to another 9} per cent on the equity capital. 

The accounts fall short of the Cohen Committee’s recommenda- 
tions in one or two particulars. The amount of EPT paid has not 
been revealed, although it now transpires that there have been 
liabilities under this head, and thus the true earnings position is 
further blanketed. In addition, the taxation and contingencies 
provisions (£1,100,000 has been appropriated to the latter account 
over the past six years) are lumped with creditors, and the holding 
of tax reserve certificates is not stated separately. These defects 
do not mask the imposing position, however. Including the sub- 
stantial investment portfolio of £4.8 millions at below the year-end 
market value, floating assets have a total of £15.9 millions and 
they exceed the omnibus creditor total and final dividend demands 
by over £5 millions. Reserve and carry forward of £4.1 millions 
are thus exceeded by net current assets alone. 


The demand for Guinness has no doubt increased as a result 
of the 15 per cent cut in the standard barrelage which came inte 
force on May Ist last, and it is to be assumed that this has been 
further aggravated by the 10 per cent reduction in beer gravity. 
In the words of the chairman of Watney Combe Reid and Co, 
the dilution of beer is “ a palliative effected at the cost of quality.” 
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GROUP ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


promotes valuable good will 
—dand at small cost 


A policy that insures the employee 
against accidents both at work and at 
play. If you are an employer ask us 
for particulars. If you are an employee, 
ask your employer about it. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets £29,000,000 Claims paid £121 ,000,000 


Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - PERTH + SCOTLAND 
GENERAL BUILDINGS - ALDWYCH » LONDON : W.C2 


* FAMOUS ALSO for Motor Insurance 
and Fire Bonus Schemes 








BRITISH LAW 
For JUSTICE 





eo 
NEI) 


“THE BRITISH LAW” 
For INSURANCE 


Head Office 
31/32 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 7611 








POLICY 


STRENGTH 
STABILITY 
SECURITY ° 


Established 1825 
Assets exceed £44,500,000 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 3 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH 


London: 3 ABCHURCH YARD, CANNON ST., E.C.4. 
15a PALL MALL S.W.1. 


THIS MAN THOUGHT 
OF HIS FAMILY 


He was 32 and fit. Suddenly he was taken ill 
and died. Six months before, he had insured 
his life, and in his will he left his widow a 


PRUDENTIAL 
“BHeritage’” POLICY 


She has been paid - - £100 
She will receive for nearly 20 years £3 a week 


And then - - - £900 


To 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 
Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


| desire full particulars of your “‘ ®eritage ’? POLICY. 
OU a ib ciienenesedeip linia Sci NN cia tase 
DATE OF BIRTH ...<.w ence 








of fact... 


there is still available in this country g 
cigarette which gives you a pleasure which 
millions seck but never find. In the full 


flavour and the rich aroma of the best Turkish 

eleaf you find not the titivation of the senses but 
‘smooth soothing satisfaction. And, in Sobranie 
Turkish No. 6 you have this leaf blended 
by. a master hand into a cigarette which 
enables you to cut down your consumption 
of cigarettes while you increase the pleasure 
of smoking. That is why. we. are proud to 
offer you the satisfaction of 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH N?2? 6 


made by the makers of BALKAN SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes 





All 


STANDARD 
CARS 


are fitted with 


DUNLO 
TYRES 
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Industry focuses 
public relations 


e Through the vital medium of the documentary film, 
the public—in cinemas, in schools and colleges, and at 
public gatherings—can see for themselves the true 
picture of industry’s contribution to the post-war world. 


MANAGEMENTS AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, conscious of 
their public responsibility, are choosing this visual 
method of demonstrating their contribution to social 
welfare and national prosperity. They know that seeing 
is believing. 

A GUILD has been formed by a number of experienced 
and reliable film producers to advise and assist in 
making this kind of film. Its personnel includes many 
well-known names, in themselves a guarantee of creative 
talent and integrity, and its technical resources are 
outstanding. 


The FILM PRODUCERS GUILD Ltd 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY, 
INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
PROPAGANDA FILMS 







i~j Full particulars of the Guild, and the services it offers, can be 
w obtained from the Secretary, Guild House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 5420 
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“OUR NEW WAREHOUSE ... ALL 
THE STORAGE BINS, LOCKERS 
AND FITTINGS ARE STEEL BY 


Sankey-Sheldion oF COURSE” 


——_~_ OO 
Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


EVENTS SINCE REOCCUPATION 
MR. A. MORSE’S SURVEY 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation was held in Hongkong 
on the 12th ultimo. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, The Honourable Mr. 
A. Morse, C.B.E., who presided : — 

The outbreak of war with Japan un- 
avoidably prevented the board from prepar- 
ing any accounts for the year 1941, but the 
next report—the 126th—gave a balance sheet 
for the year ending December 31, 1942. At 


‘that time we were stil unable to prepare 


any profit and loss account. In 1944 and 
1945, in Our 127th and 128th reports, in 
addition to balance sheets for 1943 and 1944, 
we submitted profit and loss accounts in 
respect of the offices in areas unoccupied by 
the enemy. It was, however, impossible 
even to estimate the profit and loss position 
of the bank as a whole. It will take some 
years fully to clear up the position. 


PROFIT FOR PAST YEAR 


The profit shown by the profit and loss 
account for the year amounts to £217,000 
and shows a smal] increase of £3,000 over 
that of last year. While the figures include 
the results of offices reopened prior to the 
date of the balance sheet, such offices had 
been operating for such a short period that 
their contribution to the figures was of small 
importance, as was to be expected in the 
circumstances. It will be realised that, until 
such time as a true assessment can be made 
of our over-all position, and until war losses 
are established, it is not possible for your 
board to recommend a distribution to share- 
holders. 

Some shareholders in England may have 
been surprised at our decision to move our 
head office back to Hongkong. In actual 
fact we hardly had a choice in the matter 
since the Order-in-Council authorising the 
transfer to London specified the temporary 
nature of the action due to the war. 


PRESENT POSITION 


As Japan collapsed only in August, 1945, 
no trade of any importance in the Far East 
could have been expected by the end of 
the year with which our accounts deal. 
However, in India our business remained 
satisfactory and we continued to extend our 
connections with Indian merchants. In 
the countries of South-East Asia the clock 
of progress has been set back four years 
by Japanese depredations and the dis- 
organisations of the war. This lost time 
cannot be recovered in one rebound. 

Here in Hongkong, while we still have 
many problems unsolved, including the 
almost world-wide problems of food and 

ing, we are perhaps more fortunate 
than any other of the liberated territories. 
In spite of the fact that here, as elsewhere, 
shipments from the United Kingdom are 

il at a low ebb, the trade figures, with 
their steady and almost astounding 
eae augur well for the future of the 

ony, 

To —s mind there is little doubt that one 
of the restrictions which prevent trade re- 
covering more rapidly is the existence of 
the moratorium both here and in Malaya. 
The confusion resulting from enemy occupa- 
tion is, however, being gradually cleared 
Me and it is a matter of urgency that His 

jesty’s Government should take early 
action to remove the moratorium and clarify 
in both territories the effects of enemy 
occupation on the relations between debtors 
and creditors. Incidentally our Hongkong 
share register cannot be reopened until the 
Moratorium has been withdrawn. 


By way of parenthesis I want to empha- 
sise that the public can have complete 
confidence in the stable and_ secured 
currencies of both Hongkong and Malaya, 
firmly linked as they are to sterling. This 
is, of course, an inestimable advantage for 
merchants of alJ nationalities. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHINESE MARKET 


China, with its four to five hundred 
million people and the immense potentiali- 
ties of its vast country, remains the most 
important market in which we operate. We 
therefore watch every development tha 
takes place there with the keenest interest 
and concern. 

One cannot overlook the matter of the 
Chinese Government foreign currency bond 
issues in floating which we took 50 
prominent a part. Bondholders are 
anxiously waiting for the day when they 
will get some return on their investments. 
The total figure of sterling loans stands at 
only a little over sixty million pounds, 
while obligations in various other curren- 
cies might bring the final figure to some 
seventy - five million pounds. Many 
nationalities are interested in the sterling 
debt, but British subjects hold nearly one 
half, while Chinese nationals are probably 
the next most important holders. When 
China’s finances have become straightened 
out (this is unfortunately a stumbling 
block of some magnitude) bondholders will 
be entitled to expect the renewal of pay- 
ments on account of this comparatively small 
foreign debt, all of which was, I believe, 
formally guaranteed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


EX-ENEMY BONDS 


I would like to support the plea recently 
made by the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders that all ex-enemy States should be 
obliged to acknowledge their responsibility 
for the sums due to bondholders on loans 
sponsored by their pre-war Governments. 
I believe that some £90,000,000 is due to 
foreign bondholders, largely British, on 
account of Japanese Government loans 
issued in London for specific peace-time 
development purposes, such as railway con- 
struction, municipal development and re- 
habilitation after the disastrous  earth- 
quake of 1923. I may say that no loans 
were issued in London for Japan later than 
1930 and the one that year was merely a 
conversion loan. 

I mentioned last year that we were 
anxious to know how we would stand in 
the light of the proposed new Chinese Com- 
pany and Banking Laws. The Company 
Law was eventually promulgated in April. 
The new Banking Law is, I believe, in the 
hands of the Legislative Yuan, and will 
probably be promulgated during the course 
of this year. We trust that Chinese and 
foreign bankers will be consulted before the 
draft law reaches its final stages, in order 
that they may give their views on some of 
the technical points. However, I have no 
fFeason to fear that legislation of a narrow 
and restrictive nature will be introduced 
since many public statements of recent date 
by Government officials have emphasised 
their desire for Sino-foreign co-operation 
in the expansion of China’s post-war trade 
and industry on a reciprocal and co-operative 
basis. 

In conclusion I would like to say that the 
volume of business already passing through 
our re-occupied offices gives us every reason 
for full confidence in the future success of 
the Corporation. 

The report was adopted. 
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LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS, LIMITED 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S 
REVIEW 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of Lisbon Electric Tramways, Limited, was 
held in London on the 28th instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report. 

Although the company has achieved re- 
markable results by improvisation during the 
war, we have not yet been able to provide 
an adequate transport service. The authori- 
ties in Lisbon have been most patient during 
the time when the lack of the necessary 
materials made it impossible for us to improve 
the service, It is now our pre-occupation to 
reciprocate by improving and increasing 
transport facilities as quickly as possible. A 
full service was maintained during the year ; 
the distance run by the company’s vehicles 
increased by 500,000 miles, and the number 
of passengers was 229,375,827, an increase of 
over 19 million. 

The greater number of passengers has 
produced an increase in revenue of £124,996, 
but this has been more than offset by an 
increase of £149,583 in working expenses. 
The usual preference dividend and a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. net on the ordinary shares 
absorb £60,318, leaving £35,371 to be carried 
forward. 

This company has always held the view 
that it did not come under the provisions of 
the law for the nationalisation of companies 
operating public utility undertakings in 
Portugal, but in order to clarify the position 
I visited Portugal. A satisfactory agreement 
was reached with the Government, enabling 
the company to increase its issued capital by 
£,3,473,000 to £4,850,000, which capital will 
be exempt from the restrictions of the 
Nationalisation Law. 


WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR BEER 


The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 27th 
instant, in Cardiff, Colonel J. G. Gaskell, 
T.D., D.L. (chairman and managing direc- 
tor), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement:—The demand 
for the company’s beers continued to be well 
in excess of our ability to supply. 

In order to satisfy the demand of the 
public, the Minister of Food decided, and 
the brewers of the country reluctantly con- 
sented, to a reduction in average gravity of 
beer by 10 per cent. and this reduction is 
to apply frofm August Ist to December 31st. 

Shortage of labour and materials have 
delayed repairs to our properties that would 
normally have been dealt with in the year, 
and hence the necessity for continuing to 
add to the reserve for deferred repairs, re- 
placements, etc., nevertheless, we have, in 
point of fact, been able to spend considerably 
more in actual repairs than in previous years. 

The profit this year is £73,000, against 
last year’s figure of £55,000. Your direc- 
tors recommend that the same dividend of 
7s per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
Io per cent. for the ninth year in succession, 
be paid, and in addition, a Victory bonus ot 
23 per cent. 

For my part, I look forward to the day 
when we shall be able to return to free 
enterprise and fair competition; when restric- 
tions necessary in time of war will be re- 
moved, and not increased in time of peace; 
when war emergency orders no longer con- 
tinue to apply; when red tape no longer 
governs our going out and coming in, and 
when the people of this country have some- 
thing substantial which they can buy for 
their money. 

The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—After a modest increase in market 
activity before the week end, the volume of business shrank further 
and the tone became dull. The sharp falls in Wall Street and Bombay 
market prices adversely affected sentiment and produced sharp declines 
in a number of internationals and in stocks which had been subject 
to Indian support. Speculative activity remained small. 

In the gilt-edged market, the firm undertone remained. Among 
foreign issues, Saar bonds fell sharply, and Argentine issues were flat, 
anxiety about the negotiations being reflected in the absence of support. 
Prices of Peruvian Corporation issues are lower, following the publi- 
cation of the scheme. Turkish 7$ per cents rose on the repayment 
announcement. 

The industrial share markets were generally easier. 
strong feature on a modest turnover; Aron Electricity Meter fell 
sharply on the results. Heavy industrial issues tended to improve, 
Staveley being a feature on the increased dividend. Some paper 
shares continued to improve. Brazilian company issues rose on the 
relaxation of currency control restrictions. 

After early strength, the oil share market turned dull. Rubber 
shares had a firmer tone. In the mining share markets, diamond 
shares remained firm, but other sections were dull. O.F.S. issues were 
quieter on the absence of news, and Kaffir producers’ share prices 
drifted lower. In West Africans, Konongo and Lyndhurst improved 
on development news. 


Wyman was a 


Stock Exchange: London 


“ FINANCIAL Times” INDICES 











Security Indices | Yield 
Corres. | ded 
1946 Day 
1945 | 30 Ord. 20 Fixed | Old Ord. 
})  shares® Int.t Consols Shares 
' ; 

| | | 2% % 

Aug. 23..... 8,746 5,708 127-9 | 141-9 2°58 3°65 
accMcab 8,432 5,986 | 128-2 | 141-8 | 2-58 3-66 
xe: ee 9,777 7,167 | 128-3 | 1418 | 2-58 3-66 
an a3 8,158 5,706 128 -1 141-8 | 2-58 3-66 
SRB. 8,278 6,122 | 127-8 141-8 | 2-58 3-67 


' 





30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18); 
20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 


New York 


(WEEKLY INprcEs) (1935-39=100) 


* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 
(Jan. 2) 











1946 
‘ | Aug. ns og 
| “ | 7 
Low | High : ¥ . 

or | | 1s | 19% =| 1946 

13 | 19 
354 Industrials ......... | 141-3 | 163-2 153-1 154-4 | 150-9 
ele. oe es | 147-2(a)} 163-3(a)) «(149-8 1516 | 149-2 
20 Utilities............ | 119-3(b)| 132-3 128-1 | 128-1 | 125-3 
402 Stocks ............ | 338-8 | 158-7 149-2 150-3 146-9 
ee ee ee 3°75 3-14(c) | 3-60 3-56 | 3-53 

j } 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) June 12. (6) Jan 2. (c) April 17. (4) July 24. 


STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
Datrty INDEx or 50 Common STOCKS 














(1925 = 100) 
ee on ] iT T 
1946 Average Transactions || 1946 Average | Transactions 
Ame” 1505365 | 173-6 620,000 Rae BO. ...2 171-4 660,000 
L SG re | Ws | 690,000 Drier BDisccce | 172-4 700,000 
— | Closed | Closed At iti nee ce 170-7 840,000 
1946: High, 184-6 (May 29). Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). re 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 31, 1946 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
TEL  cnie iememoshnenn abbr wat’ + eeees se 37,509 262,500 
rT. Wal, 50 tute ie Conk co 6 os 6 100,000 105,000 
By Stock Exchange introduction ...............++ 1,559,483 oe 2,098,254 
Bip Pormnlet BG BO 1oan o's 5 onc» cinbils ic 4G isd 003 62,500 m 262,500 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 356. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year £ t 
Pe PI ok a 5 Fh oP oe eH Ceri eS. IS 1,020,000,.770 556,426,264 
BONED GO aii. Si. . GRABER Gabe gle> miner - DOmAU ER . 839,435,089 446,584,991 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1946 (to date) 508,641,799 52,862,477 4,921,988 386,055,648 26,469,781 153,920,835 
1945 (to date) 889,246,900 15,981,145 1,140,453 861,059,356 5,697,393 39,611,749 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 21, 1946, only 


Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

The Wolverhampton Metal Co. (non-ferrous metal dealers ang 
refiners).—Capital £152,856 in 5s. units. Net profits, before income 
tax, years to March 31, 1939, £55,001; 1944, £58,394; 1945, £56,591. 
1946, £58,244. Dividend for 1946, 30 per cent. Combined asset 
statement at March 31, 1946: fixed assets, less written off, £77,383: 
current assets, £315,930; met current assets, £146,906. et 
refund to be received, £34,000. British Metal Corporation, 
subscribers for 27,792 units at 17s. 6d., buys 72,208 at 22s, 6d. ( 
which 20,966 are resold to Imperial Smelting Corporation, Ltd.) ang 
buys, subject to permission to deal, 100,000 at 29s. (of which 29,034 
resold to Imperial Smelting). Messrs. Capel-Cure & Terry ang 
Fyshe & Habon take 150,000 units at 29s. 

H. & J. Hill (Willenhall) (castings and general ironfoundes).—Capitg 
£26,566 is 1s. shares. Profits, before directors’ total remuneration and 
income tax, years to December 31, 1938, £7,375; 1943, £9,101; 1 
£9,093; 1945, £9,218. Dividend for 1945, 5 per cent. Balance shee 
as at December 31st; fixed assets, less depreciation, £11,130; current 
assets, £17,889; net current assets, £12,472. Gross EPT refund, £6,009 
Permission to deal sought in Birmingham. , 

OFFER FOR SALE 

Crowther & Nicholson (woollen manufacturers).—Capital £121,500; 
£71,500 in 6 per cent. cumulative £1 preference and £50,000 in 15, 
ordinary. Net profits before all taxation, years to December 31, 1938, 
£7,390; 1943, £44,781; 1944, £39,042; 1945, £56,878. Dividend for 
1945, 20 per cent. Directors forecast 45 per cent for 1946 if distribut. 
able profits not less than £27,000. Balance sheet as at December 31, 
1945; fixed assets (valued as at December 31, 1945, on July 30, 1946, 
at £1513832), £31,793; trade investments, £43,197; current assets, 
£209,061; net current assets, £92,618. Net EPT refund, £13,000, 
Not less than 25 per cent of preference capital to be sold at 245, 
Whitehead Industrial Trust, Ltd., purchase 750,000 at 6s. 6d. (net 
cost 6s. 11d.) and offer these to public at 7s. Lists opened on Tuesday, 
August 27th, and closed August 28th. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Godfrey Phillips (tevacco manufacturers).—Issue of 505,330 new 
ordinary £1 shares at §0s. in proportion of I new for each 2 old shares 


e 
= 


New York Prices 


Close Close | Close Close | Close Close 

Aug. Aug. | 3. Commercial Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug, 
1. Railroads 20 27 | and Industrial 20 27 | 20 2 
Atlantic Coast.. 70 6 Am. Smelting .. 51 54 | Int. Paper..... 50; 46} 
Can. Pacific.... 173 16 Am. Viscose.... 65% 61% | Liggett Myers.. 93 9% 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 58) 55 Anaconda...... 45} 42 | Nat. Distillers... 30} 
N.Y. Central... 234 20 | Beth. Steel..... 112 105} | Nat. Steel...... 9% 91 
Pennsylvania... 36§ 35 Briggs Mtg..... 443 40 Phelps Dodge .. 42} 37 
Southern ...... 68 51 CelaneseofAmer. 67 63 | Proct.Gamble.. 64} 

| SE oo waxene 116} 105} | Sears Roebuck... 4 4] 

2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 27 24} Shell Union .... 37 
Amer. Tel, ..... 1965 oH | Eastman Kodak 233 226 (| Std. OUN.J.... 77% % 
Int. Telephone.. 23} 20) | Gen. Electric... 45§ 44$ , 20th Cen. Fox.. 53) of 
Pacific Light... 65 63 | Gen. Motors.... 65$ 62 | United R. Drug. 15 Wf 
People’s Gas ... 109% 1074 Inland Steel.... 425 41 US. Steel...... 9 8 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 37) 36 Int. Harvester.. 92 87 | West’house E... 30% 2} 
W. Union Tel... 33§ 3lg | Inter. Nickel... 364 33 | Woolworth..... 525 41 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the 
week ended August 20th there was no change in the index. The crops 
component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete index 
197.4. 


PIG IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 











| Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
en sae a se |-————-- 
| Weekly | Annual Weekly Annual 
Average | Rate | Average | Rate 
manape 7 a s 
1938 :— | | 
WOR: oven conse scgece 130,000 6,761,100 | 200,000 10,397,900 
1945 :— 
Si deknwecwr sss cos 137,600 7,154,000 | 236,600 | 12,302,000 
BT coccccovvcccsede 128,200 6,668,000 210,890 | 10,962,000 
FURB sods ccesceccoe 133,000 6,916,000 238,300 12,392,000 
DUT oc cpebacvctsvses 134,300 7,010,000 | 213,800 11,118,000 
1946 :— | 
AMEE. . csbesvesescsce 148,700 7,732,000 | 252,100 13,111,000 
MOP vccccccesec cess 151,200 7,860,000 | 261,900 13,619,000 
FED os'0 000-0 dees 0000 151,500 7,878,000 239,900 12,475,000 
July .cccccsccccccs 147,000 7,645,000 226,000 11,759,000 







Source: Ministry of Supply. 
UNITED KINGDOM TIN POSITION 





Ministry Tino | Consumers’ Tia 





Metal Metal 
Stock, January Ist, 1946......... 7,322 23,780 2,186 
RRM si ilocies. cil... oe. >0«s 14,301t 13,870 13,114 
Withdrawals..............s0sses 13,87 26,661* 11,870 

10,989 3,430§ 


Stock, July Ist, 1946............ 7,753 


| 


! - 
+ Calculated. Trade imports of 21,635 tons of concentrates, of which 12,495 tons from: 


Bolivia, 
* Exports of 13,547 tons, of which some 2,800 tons to British countries. 
§ Calculated (reported as 3,625 tons) as against 3,251 tons on January Ist, 1942. 
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COST OF .1VING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 
LS ~~ a 
t Day of | uel and| Other All 
Fivooth Food Rent | Clothing Light Items Items 
ee f! of ] wT eat aes: 
Weights:| 7% | 2 | | 2 ee Se 
ee ecca |. | Sa len Bee 208 182 179 155 
a ver. 166 164 380-385 228 230 199 
st F pear TE 164 395-400 | 240 265 200 
Me ccceeee | 266 1€4 345| (284 291 198 
Mme ©” .ccosee | | 188 164 345 «| «| (256 291 200 
B..ccccecces oe 168 165 346-350 | 275 291 203 
a... ons: c | 170 | 166 | 345-350) 275 | 291 | 204 
BEE covccescseee || 166 | 345-350] 275 291 207 
hoe. SMe sideeesess a) | 172 166 | 345-350} 276 291 205 
EEE si 169 168 345 276 291 204 
al ee “ | 169 168 | 345 276 290 203 
yp tebeeeeeee cone | 291 168 | 345-350| 276 294 205 
BME we ceceeeeees coe | 271 atl se ~ 205 
sa. siade aot 
Source : Minis stry of Labour eg we | eo ar 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Aug. 13, Aug. 27, 
1946 1946 
jeains (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
ORM TOMS 1 ods cokes. cssedeeseess'e aye 197} 
Maize, "Chicago, a .. : 137% 133 
Oats, Chicago, November . 752 71 
Rye, Chicago, October ........sseeceeccecceessceeeeee 191; oe 
avs (per Ib.)— 
- a Cineneations Sigbiben es sbee+eacenen. soeeeess ne 14-375 14-375 
Tin, N.Y. Straits, spot ..wcccccccccccccccccsscccesse ee 52 -00 52 -00 
BS, MOE wcccccccce enen<oee 00ers sabes Seensoue 8-10 8-10 
Spelter, East St. LOWE, SHOE ccccccccccccccccccccccooce 8-25 8°25 
Corton (per !b.)— 
N.Y., Am. mid. spot ....000~ccccccccccene: oc ccs cn as 36 -66 36 -58 
SITE sn cs eescscrcieecesqsamereccseses| (aeane 35 -98 
MiscCELLANEOUS— 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 1931—100. 348-2 336 +2 


MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 
BOOTS AND SHOES STATISTICS 


The following selection of statistics has been taken from the Boots 
and Shoes Working Party Report, of which a summary will be found 
on page 343. 


TABLE 1—CouRSE OF PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 











| Average 
| Average Number of Draliictio Average 
Persons Employed | Sibel Faenductinn Pee Production 
a per Person 
Year gn | per Annum Employed rP loved 
| Technical and Clerical | ~- A oe Pipaire of r ito 
Staff, but excluding Pees a Equivalent 
Outworkers) all kinds) Pairage)* 
1930 .. 116,452 118,896,000 1020-1 772 +2 
1933¢. . 113,926 125,172,000 1098 -7 855-1 
1934t.. 112,637 124,368,000 1104-1 857 -9 
1935f.. 116,567 132,468,000 1136 -4 892 -7 
19423. 82,345 105,623,208 1282 -6 1026 -5 
1943}... 73,546 101,421,924 1379 -0 1071 -2 
19443... 71,737 99,729,480 1390-2 . 1061-9 
19453... 73,857 99,813,852 1351-4 1029 -7 











* Calculated by y the ‘application to the quantities of the various types of footwear ar pro duced 
ineach year of weights ascertained by the Board of Trade in respect of the relative average 
net value of the various types of footwear. 

t 1935 Census Table la. 

} Ministry of Supply S.M. Returns. 


TABLE 2—CONSUMPTION OF FOOTWEAR 


Total and per capita consumption of boots and shoes for various years 
in the United Kingdom and in some other countries :— 










Estimated Consumption (Pairs per Head) 








Total : 
Year Leather 
| Footwear Leather Rubber Total 
Footwear | Footwear (per Head) 








1935 | 128,926,000 | 2: 0-7 36 
1937 | 417,976,000 3-2 06 Not available So 
1939 | 410,064,000 3-1 0-5 e * ne 
France... .| 1936 | 80,000,000 1/9 Not available ol s y 
cman. 1936 | 85,800,000 1°3 0-4 0-1 1:8 
| 
Sreden..../ 1936 | 8,250,000 1+3 1:2 0-2 2-7 
1937 | 8,980,000} 1-4 1-2 0-2 2:8 
1938 | 9,940,000} 1-6 1-0 0-2 2°8 
Norway ...| 1936 | 3,510,000 | 1-2 Not available 0-0 a 
| 1937 | 3,750,000 | 1-3 x es 0-0 ‘ 
Denmark. .| 1936 | §,070,000| 1-4 és ‘ 0-4 * 
| 1937 | 4,760,000; 1:3 0-7 0:3 2:3 
| 1938 | 6,450,000| 1-4 0-7 0:3 2-4 
| 

















355 
TABLE 3—PRINCIPAL BRITISH EXPORT MARKETS 
With Uppers of Leather ‘ a 
Men’s Women’s Children’s . — — 
of Slippers, | Value 
Value per Pair Fabric etc. £7000 
AION Go voc 0 n083Xtwic 13/74 | 8/54 a 3/7 | 2/04 44 
British India and Burma.. | 8/84 | 7/8} | 2/5 wee | ne 40 
British W. Indies........ 6/3 | 4/1b | 2/5 Kip 2 eee 208 
Candie. 5.01 olen ] 12/2 | We 6/- 2/10} | 1/9 103 
NOW aes... |< <ews 9/94 7/95 | 2/6 3/64 | 2/54 309 
South Africa...... ot hs 10/5 | 18 2/54 | 2/43 256 
Straits Settlements....... 9/- x be we | na 30 
Denmark ........s00 coon 11/1 8/104 1/8 2/54 38 
Netherlands. ........ one 13/1 12/2} 1/4 2/74 34 
ISA icnestecccccocce | SOs? 18/3 oe 2/lk 141 
Remainder.....ccecesess | 8/10 1/6 2/9 3/10 | 3/3 678 





| | 





TABLE 4—PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN 


Quantity 
| (Pairs) 


Value 


Country Ty 


Years 








Czechoslovakia...... 1,447,000 
2,094,000 


3,297,000 


630,000 
670,000 
582,000 


24 8 8 ot oe Oe 


Switzerland ........ eocceccceces 


282,000 
381,000 
700,000 


PT vctcccaceccyece cotekies 143,000 
215,000 


342,000 





TaBLeE 5—PRODUCTIVITY PER HEAD: GREAT BRITAIN AND U.S.A. 


Output of Shoes Equivalent | Output of Shoes Equivalent 





to Men’s Shoest per to Men’s Shoes per 
| Operative per Annum Man-hour 
Pairs Index Pairs Index 
Great Britain: 1935 ..... eecccce 964 100 393 100 
ees 1936 ..ccccccccces 1,463 162 “792 202 


TABLE 6—FactorRy CONDITIONS: 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR SURVEY 


Number of Persons Employed 








Condition | Total 
of | l enemas No. of 
Premises | Under 50 61to150 | 181t0250 | Over 250 Factories 
pe ons | 
(a) ao | as | 490—Clid| C62 | 308 
(b) 87 82 20 25 214 
(c) | 26 | fase S| hy 1 36 
197 | 224 | 69 88 578 
- o he dl slain alanine 
Category— 





(a) Factories in good premises with windows of ample size to admit daylight, and so 
constructed as to admit of reasonable compliance with the Factories Act, 1937. 

(b) Buildings which, though substantial in structure, would require considerable internal 
alteration to enable the provisions of the Act to be carried out in a proper manner. 

(c) Premises which are old and dilapidated, past reconstruction, and ought to be demolished. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Interesting changes in the banks’ reserve 
practices, which have doubtless been in the air for some time, seem 
to have been taking more tangible shape this week. Money was short 
on Monday, mainly in consequence of payments for Treasury deposit 
receipts and bills before the making-up days, and the market found 
it necessary to sell substantial lines of bills to the authorities. But 
on the ensuing days, when several banks were due to make-up, there 
was no real pressure. The large bank which made up on Tuesday 
called very modestly, and, thanks to some purchases of October bills 
by other banks, the money supply proved adequate—or virtually so. 
Since then the position has been comfortable, but there has been no 
superabundance. 

Yet the Bank return shows a rise in bankers’ balances of no less than 
£57 -5 million, to £307 million, a level never before touched except at 
a half-year-end. It is possible that the further large reflux of notes 
is to some extent associated with this movement—in three weeks the 
currency has declined by £24 million from the holiday peak—but the 
conclusion is inescapable that the banks must be carrying larger cash 
reserves than formerly. 

There have been signs of changing policy for some time, chiefly 
evidenced in what seemed to be a rather less flexible short loan technique 
than formerly. Now, in conjunction with the rise in balances at the 
Bank and the modest scale of this month’s make-up, this suggests 
that t he banks are at last beginning to work to larger and more stable 

‘true”’ cash ratios. It is too soon yet to draw final conclusions, for 
the change in practice, if such it is, has not yet crystallised ; but it 
may well. be that the end of window- -dressing, as known in the past, 
is in sight. 


(Continued on page 358) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 24, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /64,767,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of /£103,891,000 and 
issues to sinking funds /180,000. ‘Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£4,082,520 the deficit accrued since April 
Ast is {395,199,373 against £1,097,627,837 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 








Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
oer on sf 
Revenue mate, April — Week Week 
1946-47 ‘oa > ended | ended 
Aug. Aug. - or 
1945 1946 1945 | 1946 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax...... 1111000} 350,773) 349,279] 15,230) 22,848 
eee 80,000} 9,391) 14,446) 200 330 
Estate, etc., Duties} 140,000 46,384) 58,480) 2,260) 2,160 
SCamBBs > scisicce.s 29,000} 9,229) 13,250) 1,605 1,400 


325 000, ,22.188 12,459 "620 _'925 
E-P.T.....,.,. S| 325000 153/075) 125,081, 9,582, 7,585 
Other Inland et 106, 148)... | |S 











Total Inland Rev. 1686000) 581,144, 573,143! 29,497 35,253 















































CustoGts dans o00s 595,000 217,060) 223,471) 5,688 9,941 
BAGIOR os cdc cee 592,000) 205,940 225,100) 11,545! 10,728 
Total Customs & | 

a 1187000) 423,000) 448,571, 17,233 20,669 

} t t } - 

Motor Duties... .. | 45,000; 8,681) 8,685 ... oes 
Surplus WarStores’ 150,000 14,628) ... | 94 
Surplus Receipts j | 


| 
from Trading ..| 50,000 
Post Office (Net! | 


| 
' 
| } 
| 


Receipts) ...... =m 550, 5,150 200 850 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300! 1,150' 1,760) ... | ... 
Crown Lands..... 1,000 390! SOM aw. | 
Receipts from } | 


Sundry Loans. .| 
Miscell. Receipts. . 


15,000; 3,702; 6,739) 2} ose 
22,000 36,268 13,756! 2,265, 7,900 





Total Ord. Rev.. .|3161500 1054885 1072823, 49,197 64,767 














SELF-BALANCING | 
Post Office....... 120,900} 46,500 46,200 2,100 1,850 
Income Tax on) 





E.P.T. Refunds... | 92,437) | 4,185 
ches 3282200, 1101385,1211460, 51,297, 70,802 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- |- - 

Expenditure | mate, | April | April wee, Week 
1946-47) é - lended ended 

| | ae | ee | Se ae 

1945 | 1945 1945 1946 


Orpinary | { l 1 
EXPENDITURE | | | 

















Int. & Man. of | 

Nat. Debt.....| 490,000) 176,568 197,998) 4,152 3,794 
Payments to N. 

NINE os 0 o'x 20,000, 3,065 7,108 213, 1,537 
Nat. Land Fund. .;} 50,000) ... 50,000 50,000 
Other Cons. Fund 

Services ....... 3,726 3,473) 1 191 
Se stceentess 568,000 183,359 258,579 4,366 55,522 
Supply Services . . 3318917 1965487 1205361; 75,700 48,369 
Lak + aeekente '3886917 2148845 1463940, 80,065 103891 














SeLF-BALANCING | | Tart 
P.O. & Brdcasting) 120,900, 46,500, 46,200) 2,100 1,850 
Income Tax on | | 


E.P.T. Refunds! | 92,437 


Tete vimnsitinss 4007817 2195345 1602577, 82,165 109926 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


4,158 








After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£3,065,821 to £5,171,659, the other opera- 
tions for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £69,724,838 to £25,091 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

eh iw elruhdinas «ty wrd 5,115 
ss nee Ean oe he here 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 58 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2) ....... 80 
Bretton Woods Agreement Act, 1945, Section 2 (1) 6,419 
War Damage : War Damage Commission ......... 2,000 

Finance (No. 2) Act, 1946, Section 26 (7): Post- 
IDs Khis SEUSS A «kde usb beS Dawes ec 13,482 
27,354 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending August 24, 1946 














(4000's) 

Ner Receipts Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 31,939 | 3% Defence Bonds 899 
Nat. Savings Certs. 500 | 23% Conversion 
23% Defence Bds. 1,864 Loan, 1944-49 .. 25 
Ways & Means Ad- | 23°, Nat. War Bds, 

ES noc wil 27,385 | ee 200 
Other Debt: 23°, Nat. War Bds, 
External....... 5,775 1946-48 ........ 5,292 
Treasury Deposits. 11,500 Tax Reserve Certs. 2,129 
{| Other Debt :— 
eal. 6 6ese 693 
78,963 | 9,238 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Tremory | Wyre | ae 
Bills | Advance sury | Total 
il Bice | een 
Bank posits ing 
Ten- mI Public of a. Debt 
der Pp Depts Lng- — 
| land 
1945 | | 
Aug. 25 | 1690 0} 2285°0| »79°6 | O-7 | 2185-5{ 6740-5 
1946 | 
May 25 |1880-0| 2559-2] 571-8]... |1489-0| 629441 
June 1 |1900 -0/ 2536-3) 352-5 | 15-0 | 1443-0| 6246-8 
» _8 {1920 -0) 2589-9) 336-6 | 13-5 | 1370-5) 6230-2 
» 15 |1930 -0| 2559-9} 338-1 | 19-8 | 1376-5 | 6224 -0 
» 22 11930 -0} 2543 -4 | 357-7] 13-5 |1391-5 | 6236-1 
» .29 |1950 -0) 2492 -6| 429-6 | 10-5 | 1390-5) 6249-3 
July 6 {1930 -0) 2562 -S 430-2 | 23°3 1411 -5| 6357-9 
» 13 |1930 -0} 2569-4) 416-7 15-8 | 1455-0 6296 -8 
» 20 |1930 -0) 2514-9} 326-2 8-8 | 1454-5) 6234-4 
» 27 |1940 0) 2434-7) 366-0 | 15°5 | 1479-5) 6235-6 
Aug. 3 !1940-0) 2416 -9| 380-6 | 20+3 | 1504-5) 6262-2 
» 10 |194)-0) 2411 -0| 378-2 ‘ 1544 -5| 6273-7 
» 17 {1940-0} 2489-5| 408-7 | 10-0 | 1646-0!) 6494-3 
» 24 \194u + 2521 -4| 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657.5! 6565-0 
| | { 











TREASURY BILLS 


(4 millions) 


Per 





ol . 
Amount | ee Cent. 
hie — —  Allot Allotted 
Tender la, i | , : ; at 
\ Mfered/* PPC" allotted) = ™°P Min. 
| went “i Rate 
— - _. a = i el a 
| | 
1945 | | s. a, 
Aug. 24 | 130-0 224°5 | 130-0 20 vu -58 41 
1946 | 
May 24 | 150-0 | 232-9 | 150-0 10 1°85 54 
» 1 | 150-0 | 237-8 | 140-0 10 1-54 52 
June 7 | 150-0 | 267-5 | 150-0 10 0-76 33 
» 14! 150-0 | 268-6 | 150-0 10 1-14 38 
» 21 | 150-0 | 285-7 | 150-0 10 0-20 22 
» 28 | 150-0 | 267-9 | 150-0 10 1-86 41 
July 5 | 150-0 | 255-1 | 150-0 10 1-60 47 
» 12] 15900 | 275-3 | 150-0 10 0-79 35 
» 19 | 150-0 | 266-5 | 150-0 lo 1-31 42 
» 26 | 150-0] 270-6] 150-0 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2 | 150-0 | 292-2 150-0 10 0-75 31 
* 9; 150-0} 28'-' 1500 lo 102 x 
» 16 | 150-0 | 26/-3 | 150-0 10 1-31 42 
» 25 | 150°0 | 2657) 150-0 10 1-52 43 


| | 


On Aug. 23 applicatious at 499 17s, 5d. for bills to be paid 
on Monday, Tuesday Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 43 per cent. of the amount 
applied ior and applications at higher prices were ac cepted 
in full; and at £99 17s. 6d. and above to be paid on 
Saturday were accepted in full. £150 million of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for Aug. 30 Vor the week ended 
Aug. 31 the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
of £70 million (maximum) 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 23% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(4 thousands) 





poe oho os 24% a, | 24% 
ae N,S.C. _ fence a Savings 
Sonds Bonds 
1946 
June 4 2,656 1,087 | June 1.. 42,179 
e* 9.7: 2,732 1,129 =< ae 50,200 
ee Se 2,511 1,175 — eee 26,200 
— 2,533 1,302 os utal 28,000 
July 2. 2,401 1,381 » 29..1 17,800 
a” 2,800 1,580 | July 6.. 68,450 
<< 2,700 2,075 . 9.1 61,450 
gids . of 2,500 2,080 inv 
oe 2,300 2,168 
Aug 6...! 2,400 1,700 | 
a 2,350 1,060 
| 2,000 1,810 
Totats 
to date. ./*1,605,52% 21,927 417,800 
t 7 week 44 days. * 352 weeks, § 16 weeks. 


t 3} day wotal to 
Up to August 24th principa! of Savings Certificates to 
the amouit of {369,120,000 has beeu repaid 


June Ist. 
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BANn Or ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 28, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

















£ £ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 1 
In Cireln. . 1367,534,791 | Other Govt. 1,015.1 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388 212,296 
partment ., 32,715,042] Other Secs. .. "Igy 
Silver Coin... 8,585 
Amt. of Fid 
eS 1400, 
Gold Coin and 000,09 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400, 247,833 1400, 247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMEN!1I 
£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 35, fm 
| aa 3,885,731 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,045,065 | Discounts and 
erent Advances... 9,903,071 
Other Deps. Securities.... 27,961,967 
Bankers..... 307,620,801 
Other Accts... 54,009,170 37,865,038 
———— | Notes........  32,71304 
361,629,971 Gold & Silver 
Coles) . cxsuu 1,062,719 
387,113,767 387,113,767 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissiones 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARA!1IEIV. ANAcYSIS 
(£ millions) 


| 1945 1946 
| Aug. | Aug. | Aug, | Aug. 
; 29 | 14 21 2 


Issue Dept. : - 


Notes in circulation,.... (1325-91383 -4.1374 -2 1367-5 
Notes in banking depart- | 
NS 3465 ork Ga aeke-oe 24-3 16-9 26-1 324 
Government debt and 
securities®. ......s.08- 1349 -3,1599 -2)1599 -1 1399.2 
Other securities......... 06 0-8 09 08 
7S ee 0-2 0-2 0-2 02 
Valued at s. per fine ox. | 172/3' 172/3 1729/3. 1793 
Banking Dept. : | } 
Deposits : | 
See 16-0) 33-8 154 74 
MOT « onagis ds seue cus 238-2 243-0, 250-1 3074 
Others....... 55:0 52-4 53-1; 40 
RNs Cuctaneets sc aeae 309-2 329-2 318-6) 3684 
Securities : 
Government. ........<0- 272-1, 295-2, 278-7) 315-5 
COGS, C0, . 5.500 7:2; 17-0; 13-8 949 
SNE nt och v nw eb canon |} 23-2) 17-4; 17-2 284 
MUNN Se oS oe these sheers | 302-5 329-6 309-7) 353-4 
Banking dept. res......... 24-8 18-0 27-2 334 
i oe * % % 
“ Proportion ” ve eeeeta ee 5-4 8-5 9-2 


* Government debt is 11,015,100; capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,350 million to {1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL GANKING 
£& thousands 





Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 

ao | &, 2, | & 

1945 | 1946 | 1945 | 194% 

Working days :— 6 | 0 197 197 
Birmingham aes 1,676 2,215 58,515 99,958 
Bradford......... | 2,789 1,576 | 61,706 176,826 
OO Se | 864 643 | 22,919; 23,224 
MESGY «nc cc's'e bib 883 931 24,364) 31,94 
a ies ice id 1,021 1,162 40,832 46,710 
Celoester, . <2. <i | 856 | 1,267 | 29,681 | 37,008 
Liverpool ........ | 5,758; 5,825 177,411 | 211,541 
Manchester....... | 2,969 3,565 115,514 | 144,247 
Newcastle........ 1,898 2,006 59,250 61,381 
Nottingham...... 499 501 16,179 | 19,777 
Sheffield ......... 888 812 31,688 36,468 
Southampton..... 276 234 6,515 7,278 
16 Town... ..%<% | 20,376 | 20,737 644,274 796,352 
TN. 5s stb sons | 8,056 | 10,217 | 274,499 | 346,290. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Gant ot England’: official buyine price 1 gold 
renamed at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughou tie 
week. Iu the London silver market prices per tine »uuce 
was raised from 44d. to 55$d. on August 6th. The New 
York market price of silver changed from 71-11 cents 


per ounce to 90} cents on July th Bomba bulhoa 
prices were a tollows :— 
Gola silve 
per per 
bine T. ta W Fine i was 
194 Rs a Rs. a. 
ee ee. this od Sica 9 2 165 4 
Des S05 th besa vals eed 95 14 166 OU 
Distt h es 6 dain 9 ail ) 
26 See oP ee 95 8 66 4 
27 Sab ws o@aine es Market closed 
28 ahs yates aden 96 8 166 0 


Total depo 
Total liabil 
Reserve ra 


BANK | 
R 


Monetary | 
Treasury 6 


L 
Money in ¢ 
Treasury ¢ 


CE! 


Gold .... 
British Ge 
Sterling b: 


I 
Notes in « 


———— 


GRAIN, | 
Wheat 
No. 1} 
Eng. G 
Flour | 

Stra’ 
Barley 
Oats (¢ 
Maize, 


MEAT— 
Englis! 
Imp 
Mutto 


Imp 
Pork, 


BACON- 
KAMS— 


BUTTER 
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oP or 
US FEDERAL RESERVE | Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. | —_ July | Aug. | _ 
Million $’s ASSET 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
re pores — Do a 7 Bett | 75,151 94,817] 94, rr 94,817 GOA, covet acer denotes 4671 -2 4843 -9'4845 -114847 -6 
F.R. Banks | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug Private discounts and Foreign exchange .......--.| 151-7| 167-8) 176-8} 170-8 
12 eee _- | “a3 | 8 | 15 | 22° a advances rece 30,197, 82,771] 87,858, 87,910 Dicoente Doe arcesceccenes 7 =: ie 7 3 
i ' : Advances to State :— | EE ce crcsantiy's de heaeve aia ° . . . 
certifs. on hand and due) rel 17,3521 17 361) 17 34 aes 475,904 494,550] 487,200] 488,800 | Securities............++-6 63-7; 58-1) 56-9} 56-2 
from Treasury ....-.-++.- 51) 17,346 Geb ie-oncn a ri F ees prey, “% | 
a * { ccupation costs. | 426,000) 426,000; 426,000) 426,000 | 
was .....< 17,929| 18,104, 18,102) 18,600 | 
otal re Ceeurves . 210 298) 298 301 (b) Treasury advances.| Nil 9,100; 1,750; 3,350 _ LIABILITIES | | ‘ 
Total cast gah (c) Fixed advances*...| 49,904 59,450) 59,450) 59,450 Notes in circulation ........ 3457 -6 3659 -1)3596 -8)3572 - 
Total U.S. Gov! t $ecS.+. seeeeeee = co 3S 380 gt: e - i Other sight liabs........... 1215 -9 1210 -3,1255 -81273 -8 
Total loans an ee LIABILITIES | 
UUTCES «2. ee eee wee «| 43,040) 44,497 44,962) 44,589 ‘ = ; - whi oo knit 
ies Note ne hse 625.25 619617 623.208 “BANK OF BELGIUM 
LIABILITIES (a) Govt. accounts ....| 96,288 ‘716/ 728) 761 ‘Million Belgian = 
R. notes in cirn...... covee| 2dy 694 24,318) 24, 334) 24,339 | 3 See eee ea 
or. bank res. .s.....{ 1,050} 1,040} ‘980| ‘890 (6) Other aceounts....| 41,108 60,415) 48,156) 61,602 
Mr. bank res. dep....+eee+++| 14,992) 16, 093, 16,008) 15,933 : - as as: oe | Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
* deposits...... sececes] 671) 3531 570; 540 _* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 2? ae Sas’ 
otal deposits ...... eeeees | 17,220; 17,776! 17,861) 17,724 of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
Total liabilities ..... eeeees+| 43,040) 44,497 44,962, 44,589 ele ccucitalg nat esas | 31,219) 33,148) 33,148) 33,048 
Reserve LG, svsseneteen 43 8% 43 -0% 42 -9%'43 0% ETHE RLANDS BANK—Million florins Foreign exchange .......... | 3,951) 3,235) 3,311) 3,395 
| | a Private loans and accounts..| 561) 3,557; 3,630) 3,482 
BANK AND TREASURY | | bin ee sid ins Saute State)... 6. ces 0c | 44,224 49,542 49,742) 49,337 
Resouces ile fae | ae 
Monetary gold Rs occ c eke | 20,088! 20,266 20,268) 20,274 ie fe | | tat > LIABILITIES | | 
I msury & bank currency... 4,201 4,538 4,541] 4.543 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 WO. we patter cntens 61,654, 72,381) 72,480) 71,783 
re Os chi cere > «ae 712: 8) 715 3 713 0) 713-0 (a) Govt. accoynts....... 1 823, 823 824 
LIABILITIES ro ances, etc.*..| 4, - $ 4, aes 6 4,503 oa 4, vat 2 (b) Private accounts...... 4,700, 3,440| 3,675] 3,805 
Money in circulation. ....... 27,506| 28,326 28 1353, 28,365  eeiiiiaee nies see ; eC A BI. “th, Cad De 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... aes =a 2, 04 2,805 current account. ....] 1414 155-9) 158-8) 154-2 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
x: ba ee 8 of which to N.E.L. ... 44° 42 -2 42 -2! 42-2 Million £N. Z.’s 
> Advances to Govt. ..... | Nil Nil Nil | Nil . 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Other assets 114-6! 104-9 113-0) 109-6 iad ad eae 7. < 
= eee | ape a 
oo == _ Million e's eta LIABILITIES | July | | 20° | July = ’ 
7 | I Notes in circulation ...., 2,858 -0 2,740 -0) 2,725-5 2,722 6 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Current accounts :— Gold and ster. exch......... 67 -49| 82-40) 87-28) 88 -04 
18, 3, | 10, 17, be eae 197 -6 1,348 -7, 1,374 -5) 1,354 -0 Advances to State.......... 18-15) 40-94 32-00) 32-00 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 (0) Govt. special . 105-2} 108-6! 108-8) 109-0 Investments: ...........--- 14-34 4-05] 4-02) 4-02 
Gold sre lave < onc ebbteoeee E P* 5. > a 9 =. 65 (c) Other... 1,834-1, 759-6} 770-8 786°3 | | 
British it Ch, «<5 5 eae eds “89 of - ich blo « lee d LIABILITIES | } 
Sterling balances. .......... | 1-41, 4-01) 3- 58) 2-59 as result of notes Dilesihane. os csv pater 40-58) 44-48) 44-44) 44-69 
} surrender ....... 1,256°7; 124-3; 111-4 130-0 Demand liabs. : State ...... 10-90; 18-72) 15 91) 17-32 
LIABILITIES | Sundry accounts....... 148-3 183-7| 176-0; 176-0 Banks and others .......... 46 -48| 60-24 60-39} 59-40 
Notes in circulation ........ | 33°44 40-36 40-03) 39-57 Bi. Regen Reserve to sight liabs....... i66 - 8% |66 - ‘7% 72 *2%|72 -4% 
an millet’ ) * This item includes clearing account balances. pees we Ratha a i 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Aug. 13, Aug. 27, Aug. 13, Aug. 27, Aug. 13, Aug. 27, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
—,~ s. d. seis COTTON—continued CEMENT best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
No. 1N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b.St.J... 63 4 63 4 Cloth, Overall Cloth, 383) in sd 6& & Paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (é)....... 15 7 14 10 52 x 50, 22's & lé’s... 71 4 71 4 I ec" aan a o o 
Flour per 280 lb.— ‘ ae om o at 80 x 46, hac ss ~_ ine on loads and upwards per ton 
Straights d/d London ........ 40 0 s PS. cece eeeeeee 2 EMICALS— : 
LS Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 7 : = : JUTE (per ton)— Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton 105/000 108/070 
> . e / Daisee 2/3 c. and t. Dundee..... aa — .. Tartaric, per cwt........ -- 15/8/70 15/8/0 
me, Acgentios, pes ton....0. acd /0/e Ammonia, Sulphate ..... per ton 9/11/0 9/11/0 
MEAT—Beet, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 6 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 5 Si 5 “Gt Nitrate of Soda......... per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
English long sides..........ee0- { 6 7 6 9 103/40 Hessians, per vd......... 0 7-8 0 = a. Sulphate per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
rere 8/40 Hessians, per yd........... 06 0 0 6~- a Bicarb. ....6< - perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Imported hinds. . see seeoeaees . : ¢ : 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, Soda Crystals .......... per ton 5/7/6 5/1/6 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English...... {. 8 4 8 6 Dundee 100 yds. ........ce0e 61 0 61 0 
74/40 ; : . 47 6 47 6 — (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
eevee Rune ges onned epee aa 5 ; : : ’ cif. £30 Nom, £30 Nom 
ork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 SISAL (pe: ton)—Atrican, at ; ecececccescecesesesseses { . 
t pet ‘ * Ss. 
PACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 No. 1 delivered...... Seatnek.e' 63 0 63 0 HIDES ( per lb.)— d, d. 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green 147 0 147 0 WOOL (per [b.)— 4 d. e slteg Australian, \.40/50 Ib. 13} 13} 
Rate Se one Lincoln wethers, washed........ 18 18 ee Bore 
BUTTER (per cwt.JrAN Graces Selected blackface, greasy. +..... M4 Ber caves, 38 avis: oy 
et + 1S 81828 | Cape ser. average snow whiten. 334 $3, | Best heavy om and hevler.... +. unquoted unquoted 
— kh. SX Ss, ’ eeee 
Home Produced .....cccccsecee 99 2 99 2 Tops Ac: 
Imported ........ sommenaveesvs 9 2 99 2 6a MIN sas tds eite's wc ea 48} 48} ee na t/a Sse ke i 9 1 9 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 56’s super carded ........-2+0+ : 41 41 4 3 4 6 
EEE, sion cesnieretneanes aes ane 2 ome agi alate ° oat 28 Shoulders, Insole to Welting. .... Prapeurad § 
BER BNO Sescsicccccccscess| WI @ 101 0 " ge a te ae ter cere 
£088 (per 120)—English......... = : . ; MINERALS nen cncnccasie <eeuns ow Hg : i 
COAL (per ton)— s. @. s. d, 3 ‘3 3 3 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 ; 46 10 47 i Dressing Hides ............0. os 2 8 2 8 
POTATOES (per cwt. ans ; ; $ 3 Welsh, best Admiralty.. Peeseces H 7 s % PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ie gal.) 
ao brs strenenane estore 3 Durham, best gas, f.o.b, Tyne... 43 5 @ 8 Or -_ Burning Oil, ae 5 0 } 104 
Centriftugals, 96°, prpt. sbipm. 'RON AND STEEL (per ton)— Vapor'sing Oil .... 01 0 10} 
Gif. U.K./Cont. ...ccccecees 2 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, ae . - 163 0 169 0 (®) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
Rerinep LONDoN— 7 Bars, Middlesbrough ...... - 48 0 435 0 ex road tank waggons..... 1 & 1 53 
Gr. Steel, rails, heavy......0 307 0 312 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
anulated, 2 cwt. bags ........ 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Tinplates (home ic. 14 x 20)... 32 6 4 3 Wales— 
consumption 30 ll 3% ll FPUrNS0S cccccccccesces sees 0 8 0 8} 
West Indian Crystallised........ = 60 6 50 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) DUE ccccsck<ckavecenet 0 0 9} 
yi ms sed ica 31 7 31 7 Copper (c)—Electrolytic .....008 (1) eee 47/0/0 41/0/0 
” . Lend hon OOURc cca Ronen 300/ Me (f) ROSIN 45 ae wooed garg /10/0 62 /10/0 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)\— d)—Soft, foreign, cash.... 0/ 55/0/0 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed 14 1 4 Speer 6.08 » SPOt ..cceee 50, /0 50/0/0 R poss s. & s. 
Rhod 7 ana teas e I Aluminium, ingots and bars..... 5 * we Seiki. 38. 14 1 4 
MD, oo<ndvivecceotaces 46 46 Nickel, home delivery .........++ 195/0/0 oan (per ton)—TN Orange.. 365/0/0 375/0/0 
ILES Antimony, English, 99%........ 0/0  125/0/0 2 
COTTON per TEXTIL a ‘ Woltven, ute ‘Sahel a /2/6 3/2/6 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
American ......+see. 13 -85 13-85 "* 3/7/6 3/7/6 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
ie, Say, ............ 2a wae the ated sired 9 20/18/0 | TAW ceesessecceeseeee  68/0/0 — 68/0/0 
Yarns, 36’s Beams .. - 27-50 27 -50 ; arren ' 91/0/0  91/0/0 
» 42's Cop Weft.....cse00. 26°88 26 -88 Quicksilver...........per 16 Ib, 30/10/0 52/2/6  52/2/6 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian).... 40-00 40 -00 3/0 49/0/0  49/0/0 
Cloth, per 100 yards— s. 4 s. d. Palm 42/5/0  42/5/0 
eee OF i: 8G s. d, GOLD (per fine ounce).........:. M3 193 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/2/6  11/2/6 
M's & 42's............ 22 2 aad Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Cambric aun 32} ‘in SILVER (per fine ounce)— EE euGeu Us bessneusoees unquoted unquoted 
72 x 60, 24’s Sas 64 1 64 Ph ntxabovansesnananmebocaer 4 4h a abitik.s dine cra alan unquoted unquoted 
‘@) + 17s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. ) Higher Poo! prices in some zones. 
(c) Price is at buyer’s premises (d) Iucluding import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for ae ended August 10 1946 and August 24 1946 


(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
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The week brought a reversal of the recent upward trend of the 
TDR issue, the new call of £70 million being some {7 million below 
actual maturities. Treasury bill payments and maturities were 
nominally evenly balanced, and the market quota of new paper was 
virtually unchanged—at 43 against 42 per cent, 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Aug. 28, 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 69 
days, wa? 7: 3 months, °? %o i < months, %% ; 6months, ¥-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
+-#%; 3 months, +-}#}% Day-to-day money;$-#%. Short Loans, }-?%. Bank deposit 
rate, $% (max.). Discount houses, % (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}% : 4months 
14-14% ; 6 months, 14-24%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Aug, 28, 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— 


United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Canada. §$ to é 
(4-86%) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25 +22) 17 -34- 36. 
Paris, Francs 479-70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 159) 14-47-59. 
Norway. 19-93-20-02k. Holland. Fils. 10-63-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 -58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 176}-§. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudosj(110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 75-4416 er. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-209 (buying). 
Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 


Nee nr nner reece eee 


U.K. OVERSEAS TRADE 


Value of Imports and Exports for the month ended July 31, 1946, compared with the same month of 1945. 
Value of Imports and Exports for the seven months ended July 31, 1946, compared with the same period of 1945, and seventh-twelfths of 1938 
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Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas LC 
Italy. 71-25 lire. 4% 

Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed ~ Aug. 28, 1946 :— _— 
Egypt. Piastres (97§) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17-1844. Pr 
RL. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/2}#-1/3% Singapore. 2/4) -2/44. s Waa, Year 

Special Accounts are in force tor Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which D0 rate jan. 1 tc 
exchange is quoted in London. a ik 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES — 
| | | amy | ee 
Aug. | Aug. Aug. Ang. Aug. | Aug, 
New York on | 2 | 22 23, 24, | 26, | 7 Pr 
194 | 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1945 








st nt Yr ont Cents | Cents | 
LAMMER.. wvuensctrckes 40323 | 403§§ | 40385 | 40345 | 4 0325 0 
7 real 97 -06 97 -069 17-1295 | 7*250 97-256 | bt 
I 23-9747 23-37$¢) 24-124F } 24-123+, 24-3744 
Bus nos Aires .......0. 24 “5! | 24-75t | 24-75f j | 24-754 | 24-74 | i at 
Rio de Janciro........ 5-40 | 5-40 | 5-45 G | 5:45 | 5-45 | Sug 
Ricans ss seneseor 4-05 4-05 CO oes. | So 4-05 | 4.95 
OR... . sbnebaci 9-20* | 9-20° 920°; 2 | 920° 9-20% | Q.gge 
DOOGRONR. «vc nsncnese | 27 -82 27-825 | 27-84 | @ «| 27°84 =| 27-84 | ona 
ee. 2-28} | 2-28 | 2-288) af 2-28) 2-288 | gam 
Be des nda ddacdecch. 0-84) 0-845 (0-844 | | 0-844 0-04 | 0-844 
| | | 
* Offered. t Free Rate. § Basic 





Torat Imports 








British Exports 


ET .| seUSEESSESRERERSSESEESEES 







































— Month Ended S. } Seven Months Ended Month Ended — Seven Months Ended ve 

Ctass July 31 3 July 31 July 31 oo July 31 oe 

ipnjequpiiaaeanins acalidiciaiadias ; ; " High 

| 
1945 1945 1938 | 1945 1946 1945 | 1945 1938 1945 1946 01; 
1.—FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
A. Grain and flour..................08 10,261,589 1,369,037 | 43,410,697 47,019,272 53,361,265 115,932 | 1,647,315 | 974,346 1,270,480 4,570,252 | 

B. Feeding-stuffs for animals.......... . 251,333 81,352 | 6,661,229 1,840,560 597,813 1,773 | 9,853 | 407,478 | 27,575 231,59 
C. Animals, living, for food............ 1,111,553 599,039 | 5,378,577 5,707,135 5,184,983 ove 245 4,979 = 408 
iii ebepanaehesrensacreneressed 8,644,518 | 10,654,698 | 52,896,534 | 71,445,683 | 81,022,946 35,367 33,265 | 719,774 166,785 488,507 
is EE MEND vwion's co 2s ine cngieseee 8,771,950 7,100,079 | 46,674,519 | 52,064,896 | 63,250,609 98,191 92,288 648,860 1,435,195 793,340 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables......... . 479,987 §,012,278 | 21,966,908 10,392,495 | 18,114,337 7,124 37,323 229,851 377,455 2,782,133 
G. Beverages and cocoa preparations ... 2,292,641 4,823,347 | 27,132,334 | 26,870,390 31,079,557 1,411,957 1,617,030 8,063,919 8,595,605 10,249,892 
hs. Cer B00 .ocescasstescosscsseseve 8,621,324 7,567,003 | 33,197,555 | 51,361,882 | 60,350,272 1,840,856 | 5,508,220 7,021,497 13,455,994 | 9,609,163 
Eb, , MONOID capcocccescscceseseobnceces 1,766,253 3,096,824 13,582,702 | 33,922,931 | 33,498,283 963,717 1,812,296 | 2,867,027 6,254,090 10,858,929 





Torat, Crass T 2... cesceese | 42,201,148 46,285,657 250,901,405 | 300,625,344 





1.—RAW MATERIALS AND ARTICLES | 
MAINLY UNMANUFACTURED— 































































346,460,065 4,472,917 8,757,835 20,937,731 31,563,090 | 39,584,226 
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21,820,345 | 2,572,439 5,890,111 




























































1033 
15 
1074 
i 
iat 
162 
98 
101} 
6h 
%& 
4 
2 
16} 
| 7 
2 eee eae uas ie ss ceee 28 147 8,598 | 853 4,779 510,113 1,017,332 | TTY 
B. Other non-metalliferrous mining and — 
quarry products and the like../... 889,329 1,694 226 2,767,551 | 4,368,524 10,203,916 52,456 156,298 | 616,954 | 254,424 807,584 Yv 
C.. Iron ore and scrap.......sscceceees 1,593,315 1,887,822 6,505,407 9,196,769 11,699,352 2,496 | 4,476 | 347,020 5,869 | 13,97 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferrous ores and | jan. 
SME Di 50s.» ckkinsks o000nceineess 1,383,215 | 1,382,157 | 9,529,287 | 13,288,377 | 10,542,015 711 | 123,763 1,340,567 4,302 | 232,135 _Hig! 
i Wiad aual tasher.nw x... cccccsics é 4,816,062 | 3,165,881 | 24,997,203 20,156,373 21,453,868 17,642 | 20,131 | 41,572 | 43,636 | 245,894 } 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste....... 3,297,219 5,255,870 | 17,254,783 28,521,448 | 27,221,682 133 | 81,582 267,679 40,617 | 475,720 51 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen rags 3,631,793 3,832,950 24,850,532 | 18,622,796 25,342,155 66,287 | 497,426 3,653,525 1,090,453 | 3,527,577 N 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial silk ! | | | | | §7 
WED 00 06cve Sei edbe Sods dtice 4,441 | 26,409 1,202,929 1,424,068 | 1,094,767 80,167 130,874 385,825 467,210 | 964,933 
I. Other textile materials.............. 787,267 | 1,218,421 | 6,869,007 9,338,076 8,412,779 622 6,212 | 156,820 2,837 | 171,816 
J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins | | | ii 
SND 50 cbndeosnsaecsnps ott 4,418,371 | 4,260,573 | 17,847,594 | 28,246,483 35,864,759 54,299 | 160,229 | 1,688,073 | 550,187 1,349,043 
K. Hides and skins, undressed ......... 1,089,359 | 1,590,422 | 10,635,983 6,131,834 14,896,539 160,719 | 138,310 | 646,406 756,682 1,649,877 % 
L. Paper-making materials os beve's'e’s ops 3,069,351 | 1,626,826 | 9,358,281 8,494,819 | 9,943,725 16,722 68,232 686,964 47,024 289,935 $s 
Serre rere 558,221 | 3,600,836 6,710,254 | 4,931,080 | 18,692,077 49,837 105,380 132,566 | 100,467 456,554 63 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles | | | 26, 
mainly unmanufactured........... 1,023,756 | 1,599,395 | 6,153,608 | 8,828,399 11,562,276 110,951 | 394,910 1,419,568 | 1,006,139 3,223,615 80 
ee eee 26,559,727 31,141,935 | 144,701,017 | 161,549,899 206,934,689 1,123,155 | 2,905,655 | 33.205,684 6,942,286 | 19,298,681 . 
| { | 48 
H1.—ARTICLES WHOLLY OR MAINLY | w 
MANUFACTURED— | 83 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel ........ tne ens 4,840 | a | 8 26,373 | 136,359 1,920,172 | 147,084 650,028 83 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc......... 69,847 153,795 | 4,282,336 425,279 669,946 1,106,228 2,450,028 | 5,605,897 , 6,719,402 15,195,929 13 
C. Iron and steel and manufactures thereof | 646,165 | 8,642,695 4,718,023 4,595,027 2,050,672 8,155,139 24,320,344 | 8,003,017 ' 48,116,725 104 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manufactures i | | ts 
SEE s+ des vene ne anectedimenmer 1,420,573 | 4,186,162 | 23,810,027 15,412,006 16,288,413 1,114,376 3,908,175 7,197,806 | 6,536,619 22,079,789 6 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements and x 
MID.» a's sc000 cauanamaear o> 447,316 257,841 | 4,119,523 4,249,861 1,730,580 828,306 | 2,509,249 | 5,266,151 5,449,072 13,852,436 ¢v 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus..... > 1,912,201 393, 917 1,812,303 15,047,816 2,215,118 1,332,758 | 3,649,545 > 17,834,403 7,407,780 19,797,505 7 
he RE ty 2,494,198 1,222,120 12,739,141 | 15,328,938 | 7,542,805 2,859,900 | 10,863,149 33,756,079 | 24,909,033 57,351,852 & 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber... 1,582,385 780,022 3,667,285 | 5,395,869 6,246,190 40,887 163,456 | 679,324 | 230,853 | 861,992 52: 
L Cotton yarns and manufactures ..... 70,367 408,720 | 1,828,904 | 1,404,545 | 735,740 3,601,725 6,590,296 | 28,980,416 25,236,448 | 36,712,601 2 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns and manu- i | 7 
i: hints d0sseeewenetinhs ¢ > 48,494 986,359 | 2,238,897 1,416,244 | 1,586,925 1,280,555 3,873,456 15,641,278 | 12,045,593 | 24,439,548 pti 
K. Silk and artificial silk yarns and manu- | | 
TD sin teesdthay peas a deceian ooo 6 293,158 44,641 2,885,254 | 2,198,402 | 430,059 1,800,527 2,654,336 3,209,594 10,855,398 15,713,003 3 
L. of other textile materials 512,333 1,120, 672 2,686,832 | 5,795,181 6,273,790 50,942 | 2,198,091 6,216,796 | 53,367,392 | 11,494,662 J 
DEE Maids ccocscecvcconceceots ° 500,420 85,334 4,682,916 3,735,049 804,662 1,436,417 3,790,454 | 4,967,237 5,216,339 | 14,152,729 ] 
N. et Mikninne's Ties shan ese 88,703 64,919 | 1,630,036 284,990 509,243 127,288 | 499,091 1,144,848 573,042 1,966,715 i 
©. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours .. | 2,183,988 | 1,353,191 | 7,940,738 | 13,583,692 | 10,054,869] 3,607,909 | 6,471,353 12,996,544! 20,051,510 | 38,164,960 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured .. 11,879,639 6, 881, rer 25,707,783 | 115,047,576 | 48,864,990 204,165 | 774,671 3,129,873 1,553,879 3,596,739 ] 
g Leather and manufactures thereof ... 248,976 | 3,756,837 2,434,771 | 4,499,839 166,190 | 699,280 2,500,142 913,953 3,116,095 
ae, NS Eee 1,325,391 1 Ostet 8,657,831 6,890, 025 | 6,034,577 468,185 1,563,895 4,042,683 | 2,869,928 7,595,779 
S. Vehicles (including locomotives, ships | 
i itieaicah te one nine eee 559,573 192,481 2,644,039 3,437,296 | 1,695,120 1,395,451 11,021,332 | 25,953,111 7,700,762 | 53,721,575 ] 
T. Rubber manufactures...........2... 3,013 861 | 397,344 56,533 9,554 55,676 | 542,891 962,223 309,679 | 2,540,521 
U. llaneous articles wholly or mainly | If 
manufactured ...........sseeeeees 799,393 | 1,410,384 | 12,175,358 | 5,184,149 | 8,150,907 J 1,701,388 | 5,465,413 | | 16,934, 446 | 9,977, 623 | 28,944,422 : 
es, ND GEE... = <5. 0s oe | 27,306,303 21,678,406 | 136,310,717 | 222,046,243 | 128,938,367 25,855,918 | 77,994,659 | 213,¢ 213,059,367 | ' 160, 074,406 | | 420, 045,385 \ . 
‘ eed aainiititiiaintegdiiaeiaieinnee 
1V.— ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD.......... | 305,075 | 491,625 1,935,767 1,990,171 3,265,968 101,431 | 385,293 | 396,296 | 345,393 | — 2,006,776 Y 
il ieee / - \ el ' 
V.—PARCEL POST ...................... 910,564 1,472,377 | 2,531,304 | 8,483,088 13,594,568 1,423,789 1,846,401 | 7,010,192 10,825,206 | 14,498,793 a 
TOTAL 0339. vise. vs w0iws 0 97,262,817 | 101,068,000 | 536,380,210 | 694,694,745 | 690,193,657 A 











AEN} 91,889,844 274,607,270 209,750,881 495,433,860 


} 
t 





THE ECONOMIST, August $1, 1946 




















































































































































aie NDON ACT IVE SECURI LY PRICES AND YIELDS 
Pesetas 44 44 LO 
ee | 
i3 i Pr rice, Net Gross | Prices, | Yield 
18d. Ura, Prices, | % A "Pri > | | | Last two ’ 
. . BGs : Aug. | Yield,* | Yield,* Year 1946 oo : Aug 
1d Year je 2a Name of Security \5s§ M4 aa ona Aug. 38, | Jan. Ito Aug.27 Dividends |} Name of Security oT 
oa a eT rag | ise | i946 | 1946 | 1946 | | | 1946 
“fib | Low ae ke fe “a _||_ High | Low || (@) (6) © L 
—_—_ | { l i 
SS itish Funds* | s. d. s. d. | | ae % iron, Coal and Steei L-s. & 
jog | 1008 Ne. Det 24% 1944-48.... || a 100 100 ef ; if 1 6 || 06/7 | 57/6 || 4a Babcock & Wilcox Ord. fl... 65/- | 65/9 | 316 0 
y | Aw 101 & | Conversion 5% 1948-55 ...|| E lOljxd| lOljxd) 0 711/114 6 56/6 | 43/6 3$@| 16} 6 ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1...|} 56/- 55/9xd'7 3 6 
be 28, 1034s 100! | War Bonds 2}% 1949-51..|) E 102 102 | 010 5|113 3/1| 30/9 | 25/- 43$4| 16> |\Brown (John) Ord. 10/-....]) 29/9 | 30/- |3 6 9t 
1% MSA | 10)! | Exchequer Bac 14e 1950;|/ B | jot | joo | ois 4/111 3 || ve | sg] “eee bIIC Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-1 13/- | 13/1, | 415 0 
es wy | 100) | War Bonds 2 % 12°23 E | 102jxd} 102]xd| 0 16 9 | 1 18 11 || 26/1} | 21/1 3 a| 5 b|\Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1 ...... 25/- 25/9 |6 4 0 
ts | ri | 100; | War Bonds 2}% 1952- Ba , E |102%xd) 102jxd)019 1/2 1 4 ay 88/- 6 4a 8 h Kory (Wm) os ie oe 7 100 : 4 2 0 
| | g 2939 z ¢| 8 c}\Dorman Long Ord. {1 ..... 
o334) 4 Be | 108 |iwar Bonde 249, 1954-88..1| © | tory | qoek |S 1 7| 2 Sill aeiol ee Hotel 7 Siem memgOd fo ii] v8 | ae |5°8 0 
259 | WL | 102i | Nat. Det. 3% 1954-58.....|| E | lo5¢ | 105% |019 2/2 $101) 34/- | 24/6 | 1246| 5 2|\HadfieldsOrd. Stk 10/-...|/ 26/- | 263 1613 6 
Tht, 24-3144 49 102} || War Loan 3% 1955-59....| E | 106 | 16) | 019 3 2 6 6) 30/6 | 21/4 |) 7c) 7 c\\Harland & W. Ord. St, ti. 28/- | 28/3 |419 3 
T4t | 24-14 ® TOs | Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65.. || E 104 104% |1 1110/2 8 31] 24/9 | 20/- | Qa 123 5 | |Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. aa 24/- 24/3 |612 Op 
Ss) 8 w6t 98 |Fundine 247 1956-61... | B 102% | 102% |1 3 3/2 6 6 | 50/- | 40/- || t4hb] t2h0 |'Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. 50/ 49/6 1216 Sf 
5. | 985 3% 101} _ {| Funding 7 3°4°1959-69. | -£E 106} | 1064/1 3 6/210 7/|| 58/3 | 47/9 || Ibe es bal Stewarts & Lloyds Def. 1 52/6 | 53/9 | 413 0 
20° | 2 6H | ayo ||Funding 42 1960-90... E | 118} | 118} |016 5/210 2/|| 64/- 55/9 | 20 | 4 a@\Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1.:}| 62/9 | 63/- |4 9 0 
| ak ee | 101i} (Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70..|| E |105%xd\ 105$xd\ 1 4 5| 210 7 || 12/ 12 ¢ c ||Thomas & Bald. Ord. i | 1i/lg | 22/13 1617 0 
282 | 2h 104 | 99] | Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67. |) B | 1004xd} 100ixd 1 6 11 }2 91 | 26/3 | 20/104| She ‘tal ‘United Steel Ord. Stk. [1.. | 2%6/- | 6/3 14 4 0 
tt 0-844 ar | 113 || Vietory Betis 79 3 76 | 3 18 dex 18.Axd 110/215 0) 27/10}| 18/14 | 4a| 6b |Viekers Ord. Stk 10/- AES | 21/3 | 27/44 313 3 
. ar | 103) | War Loan 3H, aft. 1952, . ] E or. 107" (017 0/2 8 8 | 18/3. | 12/7) | Nil ¢| Nil . |Bieachers Assn. Ord. Stk. {1| 14/6 14/6 Nil 
BE cere cee) E | RA alba 253) 2 8 2) | Be | ob sl ciara ee ah | tat 
9 . ¢ | British Celanese = /- 
a | 10st Ness de ate | 106} tO 1 510| 212 7 || 67/ | 51/6 3ha| 6b |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1. | 63a] 63 413 36 
= | 102 Redemption 3°% (1986-96). |, E 112} | lllxd|1 510| 211 0 || 58/9 | 51/6 5 6b a taulds Ord. Stk. a: 57/- 56/6 213 3 
iit | O14 || Local SAMS OIG: oc sacs es U 100; | 1007 |11210\/ 219 9 || 42/6 | 33/- 2ha | a3 English S. Cotton Ord. {1...|| 35/3 3%/6 |215 0 
iE [Console 24%... wonccces | U 97 96 | 1 8 5| 212 10 || 27/3 | 21/44) 4 c| 5 c| Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. {1..|| 25/6 25/6 |318 6 
8h | \ | | || 5/84 | 4/14 5 b| 2a |Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/-|| 5/3 5/3 |217 3 
f] - “|| 39/9 | 34/3 T ¢| 7} ¢ ||Lanes, Cotton Ord. Stk. {1..|| 38/9 38/9 |317 6 
is of 1938 *To redemption, assumptions indicated: Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in /. jay 103} 89/- 1I}c| 20 -|\Patons & Baldwins Ord. {1.|| 108/9 108/9 313 6 
—_ a. U= Undated (fiat yield). A=September15, 1946. t Average| a ia ie... . ate Ouse it | ony — aed 
somuinniilll waa ah ea || BO/- | 43/- | | 4 |B. ms, & Callemders Ord. £1/) 49/-. |. a9y- se 
Prices, re | De. | a, | a || 38/ 29/14 Tha 5 b | Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-| Hy. 34/- : : 3 
ths i I I ; ug ug. | Aug. || 71/ / 10 ¢| . 4 a@/| English Electric Ord. Stk. £ 63/6 
2 we Oe Lae) ee eee } 20. | 27, 2 ait) | see | Mel Me: |General Electric Ord. Stk. /1) 101/3 | a02/6 | 3 8 3 
“High | Low || High | Low || 1946 | 1946 1946 | Gas and Electricity | 
ee l ‘Dom. & Col. Govts. _ ‘al £ s. a. || 44/14 | 37/6 5 a| 17 6|County of London Stk. {1..|| 43/- 43/6 |412 0 
1946 101; 995 || 120} 1004 Australia 34% 1965-69..... 10% | 107 215 9 || 28/6 | 25/6 2a} 3h5 Edusundeons Ord. Stk. fl.. 27/6 27/6 |4 7 0 
103 | 997 | 110 | 102) |New Zeal.nd 34% 1962-65..|, 103 103 | 3 0 © | 22/7% | 20/44 |) | a |\Gas Light & Coke Stk. k 1. 21/6 | 21/6 1413 0 
is | 113 || 118 | 14 Nigeria 4%, 1963........ of] 118 lig. | 213-3 || 33/3 | 29/6 || b| 244 |\North-East Electric Stic. 30/6 | 30/6 | 411 9 
f 107% | 104 | 110 # | 105 [poe Africa 34% 1954-59..|, 109 09 | 25 11 40/6 | 4/3 || Sa Pea Power Ord. Stk. 1.|| 40/- | ao/- |410 0 
4,570, 25 | | Corporation. Stocks | | i} \ tor craft 
23139 | = 99 || 103 | Birmingham 23% 1955-57. | 102 102} | 2 9 0 | 42/44} 34/e | 20 c| 25 <||Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk.5/-....|| 41/- | 41/- [3 1 0 
48 ‘ot 100 = || :1054 | -100 |/Bristol 3% 1958-63........ | 104 1044 | 221 3] 33/3 | 26/3 i Tec| Tec|\BS.A. Ord. Stk. f1........ | 30/6 | 31/- | 417 6 
| 993 || 106 | 100 Ie lasgow 3% 1963-66. | 105 105} | 211 9) 20/- | 13/4 4 a| 6 4 ||Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.|| 18/103} 19/6 |5 2 9 
13h eee 101g | 97 Ce 3, a 100 | 219 8 | 46/6 | 35/- || 4 ¢| 10 ¢|\De Havilland Ord. Stk. {1..)) 44/6 | 45/- |4 9 0 
‘ate | 100° | | I'30f ‘954-64. °°. af 128 46/6 39/6 || 6 ¢| Te}\Ford Motor Ord. Stk. {1...., 45/9 | 4/3 +3 5 © 
2,782,133 101, | 100 104} | 100) i werpeck 38; 1954-64... 1°: |, 104 104 | 2 810) 46/ | Ford I stk, £1 a a a 
10,249,892 || Foreign Governments 24/74 a I mb s cine re elon & M /~e- ae Syn § 8:3 
9,609, 163 6) 914 || 101 My Argentine 34% Bds. 1972...|| 101 101 3 8 10 | 94/6 i l +a it ucas (Joseph) fi. 's % os as a8 
10,858,929 | 67} || 78 70} | \Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59..!| 734 73} | 416 8 || 46/7} | 41/ || 10 @| 7} 5 | Morris Motors 5/- tk.|| ante Fite 1 Be 
“i | 40 | 43 36! | Brazil 4% vig Int. 1 ge} en eh | . ' a 131/3 99/9 | We} @ eee £1...1 / 
39,5 7 6s || 72 64 | Brazil 5% 1914A. Int. 38%.|| 66 | 
Bea wi | 213 | 343 | 25 Chile 6% (1929) 24/0 48°, .| 33. | 3.12 9 | 35/4 | 25/103}, 2a) 1% \\Cunard Ord. Stk. f1....... 4/- | M/- | 51 $ 
7 46 | Chinese 5% 1913 474 464 | Nil || 50/9 | 37/3 3a| 6 b | Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord.fi)| 43/6 | 43/6 |4 21 
bs 20 | St | 91h Portuguese Exterual’ 3%... 91 7 |3 110) %/9 21/3 my Te |Eumess, Withy Ord. Stk. él 3a 52/6 |$ § 9 
- m | Ssh a Uruguay 34% Assented... oat. oa 1k ta Be Se | cl St ee Mail Lines Ord Si 28/6 | 28/6 |4 4 3 
aren eee it ———|| 33/6 | 24/9 5 ¢| 6 ¢|\Union Castle Mail Stk. £?..|| 31/6 | 31/6 | 316 0 
807,584 aay Last two \| Price Price Yield, | Tea ond Dither 19/3 19/3 as 
’ Year i ante | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 24/10}, 18/9 || 2 Nic lla lo-Dutch of Java 
15,901 WtoAug. 27, Devidents Name ot Security | 0 | a | am | setl sve | aye| 40 6 | joka ai (Assam) java fh. ---1 ye | ase 18. 3.9 
23 High | Low | (a) (6) oO | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 || 3/113] 2/83 6 b| Nic in Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...|| _3/- 3/lk Nil 
24sio4 i——). fr =)” vee Railways { | s. d. | 29/6 | 23/1g | Nilc| Nilc |\Rubber Pitms. Trust {1.....]| 25/3 | 25/3 7 
475,720 5 38 ! Nil % c || Antofagasta 5% oe Pf. .|| o 7 | || 48/9 39/- Nil c Nil ¢ |\United Sua = She eae 41/- 40/6 
3, | “8 Nilc| Nil c| B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. ...// 13. | Nil 
oo Hs Py 2 c| x3 ‘San Paulo Ord. Stk. .......|) 51 61 | 817 7 2078 ah s , Bed sre fi. 3 7 : ; : 
bn = ! 3 bl : a IKceoat Westera Ord Stic. | 4 wt 3 3 0 | 80/- | 68/13 | 2ha| 10° 5 (Barmah Oil Ord. Stix, 4...) 70/7 71/10} 398 
miei 0 ibe! | 24b| 2b GW. 5% Cons. Pref. Sth ..|| 113p | 113° | 4 8 6 || 98/1b | 75/- || t2ba| 4386 |(Shell Transport Ord. Stk. {il) 95/7} | 98/9 | 1 5 
1,349,043 | 49t || 2.6| 2 @L.N.E.R’ 4% Ist Pref. Stk. | 51 52 | 714 0 |/121/3 | 94/83 | 5a] 10 5 [Trinidad Leaseholds £1 ices 118/9 | 120/- 
oa |e | oe 3s Ms, aoe Pref, 1933 Stk Be Hi ‘ » ° 30/9 | 20/- || ‘1 a| 17} Assoc. British Picture 5/-..|| 29/6 | 30/3 |4 2 9 
aa ot SAS ee Ronin : | 73/9 | 5379 |) 10 10 c |\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1 70/- | 70/- |217 $ 
456,534 633 | 55) «|g 14a | London Transport ‘C ’ Stk.. 59} 60} | 419 0 || 73/ 4h = . a enecegee ool ee} ee tee 
264 | 18] || 2c} 2 ¢ Southern Def. Stock....... }} 198 20 915 6 ee yy: - - (ee Drag Ord, 5p} 64/ ea, | 214 10 
— o | a pos) eee eee - > 19 0) as $e) acl € b\British Alwninien Stic fl. 43/6 | 43/8 | 313 7 
"19,298,681 | | \Brit.- cobacco Stk. {|| 126/3 | 127/6 | 118 3 
ee mE] ST 8b] Be ihemmten Parte 1 ME | Oe | sab 6 ee ee | 126 | rk IBiitich Onyece Oot Ste i" mien | Sadtedl & ot 
| ank of Montreal $10... ... 7 fir. Hdg. Stk...... 113 3 {7 
e | € £) § SiiBamk of NewS: Walee 20. | & i ern ee 195/- La. \ 224 5 | 19341 Cameras "A" Onde she | 182/6 ats 315 9 
ay3| 7) | 7 5 7 é lionel =k, ao ‘Beier, | 837 ao ; P . 134 9% || 40 c| 10 a|\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. iil 124 12 363 $ 
se} esol sal 5 Siemon (D.C. & 0)" ‘Bl 80/- | g0/6 112 6 | 78/7) | 51/- || 8 c| 12 c|(Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. f1| 75/- | 74/6 |3 4 
— = ge | 2 $ | Chartered of India {5 | 13g | 133 | 117 6 || 36/9 | 30/4} |} 8 c| 8 c)|Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-.|| 32/9 31/3 | 311 ; 
15,195,929 134 oo | 2 e| aha | cog kowiy: boven 1101/3 | 10173 | 312 3 || 28/9 | 21/6 } & c| Tel ||Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. | 27/9 27/9 | 214 
baste we | oso | ndel Na cliieoe 1 . xi $125 |” NaH 51/9 | 43/- | \2}a@| 17) 6 |\Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-| 49/- | 49/- | 3 5 
| o.| oe S 5 | ies ee ea : \\ oe | gow 1113/9 /102/6 || ate 123 b ||\Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1...|} 110/- | 108/9 218 6 
22,000 78 ae es). SR : ‘| nae, Banke BP ~2h | gre | ws ; 4 : 10/3 | 7/43 || 3 ¢| 9 c|\Home & Colonial Ord. ~~. | 8/7} 8/4 4 3 6 
13,852,436 o/ | | 6 |iMidland Bank i ‘fully paid) 96/6 | 96/6 |3 6 6 || 48/6 | 37/- || 3 @| 5 4 Imperial Chemical Ord. f.. | oe “4/9 $l 
19, 197,505 &i 6h 56 5 a/\\Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid _ 7% 3 710 8h | oon’ sso ¢ $1.60 ¢|Intenationa! Ni a ad ont 
Oe a? | vee Hi H bl fal oom Bh eae 1S ht 3 ee | Se eel ¢ |\Lever & Unilever Ord. bc: ar 54/6 116 
aan "a | ‘no Habs at 4 toe of 3 Afr aed on sa ts ; ; 76/6 | seve | 0. ¢| 1» ¢ |\London Brick Ord. {1 70/- | 70/- | 217 3 
seniaam | om.) 30.9 59) Sten nt 4 | 70/- | | 35 6 |Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- ... 81/3 | 81/6 |3 1 6 
71/- 63/- | 5 b| 5a ‘Union Discount £1 Stk. ....)) %/- | 70/- 217 3. 85/6 7/- } Wal % i s penc ( / 
24,439,348 ans | 9/6 |; 9b| 9a | Westminster £4, {1 paid. ... 100/- | 100/- | 312 0 1233/9 s. i = = anne Ord. Stl. f.-. Sees --|| 1223/6 ams 2 ” ; 
nsuranc | | i260) (t@@ |) MUrex £1 VTC. SUR... . ce wee | 
| | a 25 c|\Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-.. 50/- 51/103, 2 8 3 
11494 $62 iy | ist | #0, g/-b atlas ES-Li paesesssese| de | 16 | 35 7 | 48/4 | 55/7) | 2ba| 12pb |Pinchin jJoimson Ord. 20/-"| 43/6 | 45/6 3 20 
"152.73 i | 993 b \\Commercial Union £1......| T1/- || 10 d| 3a Tate & Lyle ¢ i so/- | ¥ 
14,152,729 133 | 10} 15 a| 22} |\Commercial Union f1......|| 12§ 122 218 9 81/3 | 71/ 15° «Triples Safety Glass 10/-...) 41/~ 42/9 | 310 0 
38°166'960 a er || 0 | 1g | nee | |e (21 6 1se/- (08/3 } (a) 124b| 10 o Tube favestments Ord. £4. 1..|| 122/6 we $i 9 
‘596, i 5 /~ | 79/6 || 8%b| 3%a/'Turner & Newall Ord - { 90/- | 
3,596,739 19 15} $224 5 | +20 a|\Peari {1, fully paid........ 194 | 194 2 :3.7% 95/ ie At k) 1746 | United Molasses Ord. 6/8 . “Ht 56/- | 56 /— 219 7 
3,116,095 17; || (6/-5) 6/7 a |\Phoenix £1, fully paid... 204 at 3 1 6 |, 58/7 / $a \( } Wall Paper Def. £1 “I weice | see tea Se 
+69.07¢ $114} c ||Prudential {1‘A’.......4. 35 348 n2 0 OF 50/6 | 40/9 || 4 ¢| 4 c\\Wall Paper Defd. f1....... j— | 
7,595,779 ist, = ae 4 t 21,» {Royal Exchange /1.. a ial | 144 ; = ; 98/6 80/1} || 45 4 15 a) pete a Ca 93/6 | g/- |3 3 0 
See 1B; | 10 H 3/3a\ 3/36 [Royal £1, fully paid. «++. 13% — | 68/9 | 60/- i 8 27} a |\Ashanti Goldfields Prd. - | 62/9 oo : a g 
a ams aes). | as. 6| 18 4| Bas Lat Co Ond. Stk, £127] 139/- | 159/6 }23 9 "154 "3 "Inv || 3015| 30a De Beers bet) £24 neun-| \ “Se | ‘2s | 620 6 
28,944,422 139/9 | 115/32, 7ha| 15 6 | Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. £1..|, 139/- /6 | seteben t ees 
Hae) aa] A Saree SS a |S |b S| hath] ot) at emcee ae | el eS 
20,045,385 118/6 || 18 b Ita ‘oope &c : - | /- | 5 6) t oo . Nil 
nee 99/6 || 13 b oe \|Mitchells & Butlers Ord. i: 108/- | 107/6 | $18 3) 11/- 13/ | Nile Nae Rees. ey = 5/ 15/6 i 9 
2,006,776 137/- || 8 a| tll} |\S. African Breweries £1....}} 157/6 | 159/6 | 2 1 3t] in 5t a ma mnt nen nN ts is 13, 8 
o—pabalall 40/6 || 2ha| | 746 (Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1.) 48/9 | 48/9 | 4 2 0 | 146 | 3786) 17a b aten Se, 23, pd.....| e 
14,498,793 93/6 || 6 a@| 14 b \Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1 o/- [4 16) 8 tersrand 4 d 2/6 oe 
(a) Interim div. (b) Final div. c) Last two yearly a) Also special payment 10% from War Contingencies 


L 


Allowing for exchange. (k) Includes 24% tax free yield basis, 274%. (n) Yield basis, 69 -58 %. (p) Yield basis, 8%. (r) Includes bonus 2% tax free. t Free of Taz. 








AGGREGATE ASSET5 
at 3ist March, 1946 
£78,536,586 







Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourna, 
C Suve, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 

Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter General Manager. 











DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


OSLO, 


NORWAY 


Branches; Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 


Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 


Correspondence invited 


Telegraphic Address—* Creditbank " * 21820 Oslo” 


Telephone : 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The ptt PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS for candidates will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, the 3rd, 4th and 5th December next, in London, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, 
Leeds, verpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Plymouth and Sheffield and at such other Centres, if any, as circum- 
stances may warrant. 

Entries must be received on or before the ist October, 1946, at the 
offices of the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

RACTICAL STATISTICIAN, wide experience of raw materials, 

industrial products, market analysis U.K. and abroad, is free 

September Ist to organise the Economic Intelligence and Research 
Department of large industrial, trading or transport company. Com- 
bined with modern methods of organisation and promotion of overseas 
relations (three languages), he would relieve high executives of much 
administrative work. igh-grade performance based on personal atten- 
tion to technical details and extensive knowledge of conditions here 
and abroad Communication in confidence.—Box 285. 


ENERAL EXPORT merchants require experienced buyer with 
initiative—Write Box A.15, Willings, 362, Grays Inn Road, W.C. 1. 











RWICK, Orr & Partners, Ltd., consulting specialists in organisation 
and management, require man for service in the division concerned 
with distribution organisation and sales control. Age 33-40 years. Good 
University degree or equivalent, and at least*five years’ responsible 
experience in distribution management. Chartered accountant with bias 
to distribution would be acceptable. Remuneration commensurate with 
the high responsibilities entailed and standards required for this 
See er anes to be submitted in writing to the company’s 
offices, at 7, Park Lane, W.1. 


USINESS STATISTICS.—Large manufacturing organisation requires 
' statistician with degree or equivalent qualification. Candidates 
should neve had experience of economic and statistical investigation 
or and an adequate commercial background. The situation 
calls for an aptitude to detect economic trends and to assess their 
business implications. Particular emphasis is placed on trade fore- 
ca , market assessment and measurement of performance. The 
salary will be commensurate with the candidate's qualifications and 
experience. Applicants should give full personal particulars, including 
education, business experience, professional and other qualifications 
and present remuneration.—Write Box 287. 














RADE WITH SPAIN.—British Iregua, Limited. Export and Import 
Merchants, Jamaica Buildings, St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, London, 
E.C.3. Telephone: Mansion House: 4974/5. This Company offers their 
extensive purchasing, sales and distribution facilities throughout Spain. 
assuring their best services at all times. 





h EN’S Wrist Waiches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas, 15-jewel Swiss lever 
movement; steel case. High-grade precision instrument, as supplied 

to H.M. Forces. £12. ‘Cash with order (packing and postage Is_ extra). 

Not sent on approval.—Waring and Gillow, Ltd.. Oxford Street, W.1 





eee R.A., M.B.E., M.A.(Oxon.), Honours in Classics and 
Economics, single, aged 30, pre-war specialised training in indus- 

trial administration with company of international repute, seeks post 

as Assistant Manager or understudy to Director in well-established 

| 7 loyalty, energy and adaptability would be appreciated.— 
x 3 
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South America 


With our own branches 4n 19 important Central and 

South America cities, and correspondents throughout 

South America, we are well equipped to serve British 

traders interested in Latin American markets. Corres- 
pondents the world over. 


London Offices— 
E. B. Mclneraey, Mer, 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. L. R. Newman, Mgr, 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA Over 600 branches in 


da, N 
Head Office, Montreal. “" ewfoundland, 


the West Indi C 
Offices in New York & Paris. and South cxniouanrt 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability, 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chie: Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
£92,000,000 
£173,000,000 


ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1945 Accounts) 





CONOMIST-ADMINISTRATOR, age 27, 1st Class Economics, Cam- 

bridge; University research scholar; 6 years’ economic, statistical 

and administrative work in Government departaperits and private firm, 
Wishes to return to Leeds-Bradford area.—Box 292. 


OUNG LADY, 22, who has studied international law and relations 

London University, and had two years’ administrative experience 

Government Dept., seeks interesting post involving overseas vel.— 
Write Box 293. 





YHEMIST, 27, Cambridge Graduate, 4 years’ process control heavy 
chemicals, 2 years’ technical advice laundry industry, wide 
of interests, seeks administrative post to combine business flair and 
technical training.—Box 294. 


- LOL Ls _ |. 
p=. unior Research Assistant required for work in field of Civics 
and Industrial Relations. Applicants should have Honours 
in Politica! Science, Sociology or associated subjects. Salary 400, 
according to pee ee See by 10th September, to the 

Director, 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 

\ OMAN WELFARE OFFICER ‘required as assistant to Personnel 
Manager of an important cinema circuit.—Write full details of 

experience and salary required to Box 295. 


. PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of EDITOR of a leading and 
Z long-established woeey, journal. Economic and/or accountancy 
c 














qualification essential. Applicants should state fully their past 
ae qrgerionse and other work, age, and salary required.—Write 
“J. M.,”’ Box 297. 





Russian LESSONS—PRIVATE OR CORRESPONDENCE.—Box 29% 


SSISTANT to Managing Director of London Company concerned 





= with new processes. Ample scope for energetic and enterprising 
oe ability to take responsibility. Good salary.—Please reply 
Box 299. 





yy a=. position offering in.erest and scope for initiative. Young 
man, 27, ten years’ commercial experience, Inter B.Sc.(Econ.), 
now studying Final. Some French and Italian. Willing work any- 
where, home or abroad. Present salary £450 per annum.—Box 302. 
YDITOR for well-known business annual, preferably graduate 
4 Economics, familiar current business statistics, some experience 
eGitorial wor: essential. Permanent position, with good prospects.— 
Box : 





jUEL “ECONOMIST, B.Sc.Eng., age 40, overseas "experience, now 
holding responsible position major Steel Combine, desirous new 
Managerial appointment; excellent references.—Write Box 304. 





CCOUNTANT-SECRETARY required, able to handle export docu- 
i ments, preferably with good knowledge French and German 
Salary according to capabilities.—Box 305. 
NEw 18K. GOLD Chronographe Wrist Stop Watch, split-second time 
4 keeper. Calibrated 1/1000th sec. Centre seconds. Inset dials, 
Fiyback. Recording Telemetre, Times, Speeds. Distances, MPH, ete., 
etc.; ultra modern (cost 125 gns.); superb looks and _ performance; 
guarantee; £65. Eversharp 14 gold streamline model fountain pen; 
£12 10s.—B. W. Thomas, 40, Kensington Park Gardens, London. W.11. 


eo FIRM interested in importing Textile Cotton, Rayon and 
Machinery, is interested in partnership with English Firms or indi- 
viduals well connected in U.K., 
Box 306. 
YOST AND WORKS ACCOUNTANT, keenly interested Commercial 
Management, desires appointment. Wide engineering experience. 
Detailed knowledge Punched Cards. Age 31. Min. sal. £700 p.a.—Boxz 





Italy and Continent.—Please writs 








Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St. 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, 


Kingsway 
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